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habit with you during the “R” 
months, but — believe it or not 
— there are millions of people 
who have entirely overlooked 
that savory, appetizing dish dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years. 
Speaking statistically, the con- 
sumption of fresh Oysters dur- 
ing the 1934-35 season was only 
25% of what it was in 1910. The 
gravity of this situation caused 
the Oyster growers of America 
to do some sincere viewing with 
alarm. Two courses of action re- 
sulted. They organized them- 
selves into the Oyster Institute 
of North America, This group 





selected the House of Ayer to 
promote the sale of fresh Oysters. 

The campaign is now in prog- 
ress. Advertisements reciting the 
succulence of the Oyster, as pre- 
pared by culinary maestros, are 
soliciting the attention of every 
class of reader — the housewife, 


the food-store operator, the 
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BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 


For eight consecutive years 
the Herald-Traveler has been 
first in total paid advertising 
among Boston newspapers. 
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this. business of reading, with 
deep interest, through what you 
think is an advertisement for an 
automobile, only to discover that 
it’s an advertisement for beans. 

Examini substitutes for ad- 
vertising, C. B. Larrabee, in this 
week’s leading article, lays it down 
as his considered opinion that that 
kind of selling is bribery. 

To be sure, an advertisement for 
beans that offers an automobile to 
someone who digs the largest num- 
ber of Biblical quotations out of 
the product name—to be sure, that 
kind of advertising will sell beans. 
For, as Mr. Larrabee reminds us, in 
this populous land there is a tre- 
mendous number of persons who 
are ever hopeful. But, as he also 
reminds us, next week the ever- 
hopeful can be sold with a bribe— 
~ a nebulous promise—of another 

ind. 

As is made manifest by a rash 
of contests and other things, we 
are, in truth, in a merchandising era 
slightly daffy ; and money spent on 
daffiness, Mr. Larrabee rules, ought 
not come out of the advertising 
appropriation. 


* * & 


The newest form of the new 
competition jis this: business vs. 
the politicians. Editorially, this 
week, P. I. recognizes that business 
has gone into politics and suggests 
that industry tell its story—not its 
product story, but its economic 
story—through industry's own sys- 
tem of public address, which is 
advertising. And Bruce Barton as- 
sures our readers that, with adver- 
tising, business can win the public 
from the politicians—and urges, 
meanwhile, that industry, for a 


This Week 


T’S all somewhat bewildering— 








change, stay away from Wash- 
ington. 


ss. *¢+ 


Let the advertiser beware of 
seductive testimonials. Edward H. 
Gardner, executive secretary of the 
advisory committee on advertising 
of the Proprietary Association, 
warns of the testimonial writers 
who, with the best of intentions, 
testify too well, 

* * * 


In 1840, one Peter Ballantine 
lifted his beer glass three times— 
a three-gulp man was he—and 
found that he had left on the bar 
three interlocking rings. Into the 
circles he wrote—but, if you read 
advertising, you know the story. 
Through Don Gridley, Carl W. 
Badenhausen, vice-president of 
P. Ballantine & Sons, tells how 
the three-ring been 
woven into Ballantine —,s 
See “Beer Breaks Tradition 


* *+ * 


P.I. expects, and might go so 
far as to say that it hopes, to start 
an a co about ny a writers 

literary. This week, Wil- 
liam ine & McFee, chief copy writer 
of the American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, pays his respect—and darn 
little of that—to aspiring authors 
who use advertising as a stepping 
stone to literature. Is there a 
wordsmith in the house who will 
rise to say that copy is literature? 
No doubt there is; and probably 
he will. 


* * * 


In his fourth one-pager under. the 
riding title of “A Preface to Adver- 
tising,” Mark O’Dea turns his at- 
tention to mature im the raw. 
Drawing his text from Morrill 
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Goddard’s “What Interests Peo- 
ple and Why,” Mr. O’Dea con- 
cludes that, in advertising, you 
may strike all the common chords 
of human interest, so long as you 
are expert enough to forecast 
responses. 
* * * 

Under the title, “Jobbers Vote 
on Helps,” Robert Waddell, ad- 
vertising manager of the Hamilton 
Watch Company, tells how his 
company found out what kind of 
advertising to use in advancing 
zone-selling. 

* * * 


“Two Letters That Sell.” H. W. 
Schwartz, general advertising man- 
ager of C. G. Conn, Ltd., quotes 
them. One goes from headquar- 
ters, the other from the dealer, In- 
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variably, they pull, Mr. Schwart; 
tells why. 


number of the better known. Ori- 
gins, incidentally, are often casual 
and accidental. 

* * * 


To lead prospects into dealers’ 
stores, G-E brought out a blue 
book, then around the book built a 
direct-mail campaign. Edward A. 
Braun explains the campaign's 
mechanics. 

* * * 


Answering a reader’s inquiry, 
P.I. outlines New York’s trade- 
mark law, clearing up some of the 
more complicated complications 
about State registration. 
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How come this 


fe 


Y= say it’s crazy looking. (Of 


course there never was such a 
piano.) But some daring person buys 
one, gives a party, plays “Porgy and 
Bess” on it—and first thing you 
know other people are buying ones 
like it. 

It starts a panic in piano show- 
rooms, 

That’s the way of getting new 
business—whether it’s for pianos or 
pearls, pea soup or pickles. There 
are always two groups: The alert 
style-getters. And the thousands 
who copy them. 

Sell the first group and the second 
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PIANO 


Starts a 


group falls right in line. , 
If you want to address a messa 
to Group No. 1, put convincing ad- 
vertisements in a national weekly 
called The New Yorker, edited for 
people with the eager “be first” 
viewpoint, and bought by 127,000 

of them. 
It’s just cold-sober sales strategy: 
first—sell the people other people copy. 


THE 


NEW YORKER 


as WEST gsth STREET 


SELLS THE PEOPLE OTHER PEOPLE COPY 
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YWO handred and sixty thousand boys and girls are 

enrolled in “Our Club!” They have their own weekly 
magazine, a daily department in The Journal and daily 
broadcasts over WIMJ by members. They are directed 
to new contacts, new interests, character- building work 
and play activities. And from them The Journal receives 
anew the inspiration to keep itself young in purpose and 
practise. In a few years these children will be your market. 
Their choice in automobiles, shaving soap and hats, we 
cannot foretell—but it is reasonably certain that they 
will be interested readers of The Milwaukee Journal. 


THE MILWAUKEE JO 


FIRST BY MERIT 
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Substitutes for Advertising 


As Business Gets Better, Merchandising Suffers from Rash of 
Extra-Curricular Activities 


By C. B. Larrabee 


SIZABLE—and sizable is probably under-statement— 
amount of so-called advertising money is being dissi- 
pated in pleasant-looking substitutes. 


You, let us say, are interested in automobiles. 
are about ready to buy a car. 


In fact, you 
Therefore you have become a 


more-than-ordinarily close student of automobile advertising. 
Suddenly your eye alights upon an attractive advertisement 


which features just the kind of a car that you want. 
get quite excited about that car. 


You 
You read the advertisement 


carefully and suddenly you find that you can’t buy it. To your 


surprise it isn’t even an automobile 
ad. It is signed by a manufacturer 
of beans. 

You find that if you want the 
car you must write an essay or find 
how many biblical quotations can 
be made out of the letters in the 
words, “Try Schmalz’ Baked Beans. 
They are good beans,” or some 
other equally silly quotation. 

Now after you have written your 
essay or found your biblical quota- 
tions, you discover that you are 
also required to submit ten box- 
tops or reasonably exact facsimiles 
thereof. Because you can’t draw 
and your facsimiles would be sev- 
eral miles from reasonably exact, 
you realize that you have to buy 
ten cans of beans even to have the 
right to submit your essay or your 
biblical quotations. 

Finally, a great light breaks in 
upon you. You discover that the 
advertiser isn’t selling an automo- 
bile and, in spite of his somewhat 
feverish efforts to convince you 
otherwise, isn’t giving you an auto- 
mobile, Actually he is trying to 
bribe you to buy his baked beans. 
Nor is he quite fair about it. He 





oe 
— 


won’t guarantee you the automo- 
bile. You are to be one of a mil- 
lion or so other people who will 
buy an awful lot of merchandise 
and maybe, if you’re lucky, you'll 
get a postcard saying your entry 
has been received and will be con- 
sidered by the judges. 

If yours is a sporting nature 
or if you are afflicted with that 
peculiar psychological disease that 
causes your brain to insist that you 
write essays or make biblical quo- 
tations, you probably answer the 
advertisement. Otherwise you turn 
sadly to another page of the mag- 
azine where an automobile adver- 
tiser actually is trying to sell 
automobiles—and no bribes offered. 

For some peculiar reason the 
hard-headed Mr. Schmalz, who has 
made millions through thrift, wise 
investments and the cunning use of 
advertising, thinks that his automo- 
bile advertisement advertises baked 
beans. 

To be sure, it will sell baked 
beans. There are always enough 
hopeful souls among the population 
of this somewhat over-populous 
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PHIS is an invitation to dis- 
cussion between anyone 
ho uses outdoor advertizing, 
d an advertising agency 

hich has devoted an un- 

degree of time, care and 
npower to the intelligent 
of this medium. 


At McCann-Erickson, we 
%k upon outdoor as a full- 
own, hard-hitting salesman 
the staff of modern adver- 
ing. Posters today need in- 
lve as little guesswork as 
ny other medium—and they 
lace at least as great a pre- 
jum on special knowledge 
d skill as any other. 
A considerable volume of 
tt can now be applied to 
of outdoor. Fact on poster 
circulation,” accurately 
hecked. Fact on dollars’ 
orth of attention and inter- 
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est to be bought in posters as 
compared to other vehicles. 
Fact on proper budgeting of 
outdoor in terms of any prod- 
uct’s nature and competitive 
situation. Fact on means of 
improving outdoor showings 
through field supervision. 

In making the most of these 
data, McCann-Erickson’s cli- 
ents benefit both from the un- 
usually large amount of out- 
door work with which we 
have been associated—and 
from the efforts of an unusu- 
ally skilled staff of specialists 
in creative poster interpreta- 
tion. 

The facilities of this staff 
are at your command for dis- 
cussion of outdoor advertis- 
ing and its best possibilities 
for your product. There’s no 
obligation, of course. 


McCann-Erickson work is regularly prominent 
among the annually chosen “best hundred 
posters of the year.” For instance, 1935 
selections show the year's first-ranking 
poster and three of the honorable mentions 
all products of McCann-Erickson offices. 


“CANN- ERICKSON 


ADBVER T 


CH OFFICE AN AGENCY IN ITSELF, EQUIPPED TO GIVE FULL 


RVICE TO CLIENTS: New York + 


Chicago + Cleveland + Detroit 


Jenver > San Francisco + Seattle + Portland, Ore.+ Los Angeles « Toronto 


ancouver * Montreal + Winnipeg - 


London « Paris «+ Frankfort, o. M. 
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country so that any kind of a bribe, 
though it may be even more nebu- 
lous than the chance of winning a 
grand prize in the Irish Sweeps, 
will get them to rush out and buy 
a product. 

The chief point that the hard- 
headed Mr. Schmalz overlooks is 
the fact that you, or anyone else 
who can be bribed in this way to 
buy one brand of: baked beams can 
be bribed, next week, to buy an- 
other brand of baked beans. You 
aren't buying because of the merits 
of the product, but because of the 
amount of money that Mr. Schmalz 
throws into the pot for you to 
gamble with. 

Therefore, what should have been 
a baked bean advertisement, and 
what looked like an automobile 
advertisement, actually wasn’t an 
advertisement at all. It was an 
announcement, to be sure, but a 
sound advertisement ought—unless 
the books are wrong—to build a 
desire in your mind for the product 
because of its merits. In other 
words, the thing that is going to 
sell you baked beans and keep you 
sold on baked beans is the impres- 
sion of the everlasting goodness of 
the product conveyed to you by a 
real advertisement—not by a bribe. 


Offer Played Up—Product 
Played Down 


Look, again, at the so-called ad- 
vertisement. Study it. See how 
the offer is played up and the prod- 
uct played down. Indeed, if this 
offer follows the lines of so many 
other contest offers, the advertiser 
throws a sop to his own common 
sense by adding a postscript telling 
something about how good his 
product is. This, however, is a sop 
and nothing more. 

The contest is only one phase of 
a slightly daffy era of merchandis- 
ing. It would be comforting if we 
could look at the contest and its 
brother substitutes with the idea 
that they are depression phenom- 
ena. Unhappily they aren’t.. For 


_instance—. 


Business is pretty good right 
now. Yet advertising is suffering 
from a rash of dealer and clerk 
contests. 

Advertisers who have given away 
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thousands of dollars in hard money 
or merchandise have found to their 
dismay that the consumer has be- 
come more or less anesthetized to 
contest ballyhoo. To be sure, a 
reasonable number of consumers 
will still gamble, but it is not the 
number that used to flood the man- 
ufacturer with essays or long lists 
of words. 

Therefore, some of these manu- 
facturers have turned the spotlight 
on the dealer. Why did not 
do this before is a little bit difficult 
to discover because the dealer is a 
pretty important factor in making 
a sale. 


One Dealer's Reaction 
to Contests 


How does the dealer like it? 
Well, read this excerpt from a 
letter sent by a retailer to a promi- 
nent man in the food business. 

It says, “One of the chief rea- 
sons why we are sour on adver- 
tised brands is because right now 
there seems to be an epidemic of 
contests for my clerks. Every day 
or so somebody offers them a 
chance at a couple of thousand 
dollars if they will sell more of 
certain products, fix up better win- 
dows or do something or other for 
some individual product. 

“All of this is regardless of the 
merits of the products or how they 
will serve my trade. I am not in 
the business of pushing these indi- 
vidual products. I have had to put 
a ban on any of my clerks going 
into the contests. am just old- 
fashioned enough to think that the 
thing that a retail clerk should sell 
is the goodness of the merchan- 
dise and the service it will do the 
consumer.” 

That is hardly a fruity endorse- 
ment for the dealer contest. 

Let’s move from the field of con- 
tests into some others for a mo- 
ment. Earlier this year we had a 
lot of fun studying the lists of ad- 
vertising allowances given to the 
A&P and Liggett’s. These indi- 
cated that some companies were 
going as high as two or three hun- 
dred thousand dollars, or even more, 
in paying certain great chain or- 
ganizations what is quaintly known 

(Continued on page 108) 
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FREEMAN & SON 


124 WALL STREET 


ADDED COVERAGE FOR 
PITTSBURGH PAINTS 


As thoroughly and agri erage as Pittsburgh 
Paint Products cover a surface, d lar adver- 
tising by the —— h Plate Glass mpany in 
The Christian Sci onitor cover a responsible 

and pros pcs Loy Last year, in addition, 
local 2 featured Pittsburgh products 803 
times in their own advertising in the Monitor—an 
sed npace meaner two a day. The value of such 
measured in d and cents is sur- 

but its value in added distribution, 

Pen acd’ good ‘will can scarcely be estimated. 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, Boston, Massachusetts 
New York Office—500 Fifth Avenue 


Other rapt, Cites Cataten, Daas he 0. Bente, Kanne CS . San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Seattle, Miamal . Landen, Beate; oneen. 








S.5 Passage Conceded 


Printers’ Ink Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 


HE subcommittee of the House 

Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce has practically 
completed its study of the Copeland 
Bill (S.5) to revise the Food and 
Drugs Act. It is expected, there- 
fore, that the full committee will 
be ready to submit its report to the 
House shortly after Congress con- 
venes on January 3. 

Representative Virgil Chapman 
of Kentucky, chairman of the sub- 
committee, is guarding carefully 
the conclusions reached by him- 
self and his colleagues. But your 
representative has plenty of high 
authority for announcing that the 
recommendation will be for the 
passage of S.5 “substantially in its 
present form.” 

One consideration may hold the 
bill up in the House and this is that 
body’s enmity to or at least intense 
dislike for and mistrust of the 
Department of Agriculture. S.5 
gives over to the Food and Drug 
Administration not only the en- 
forcement of the law so far as 
manufacturing and merchandising 
are concerned, but in advertising as 
well. There are those in the House 
who, following the provisions of 
the Mead Bill introduced in the last 
session, believe that the Federal 
Trade Commission rather than the 
Food and Drug Administration 
should enforce the advertising pro- 
visions of this bil 

In view of the widespread en- 
dorsement of S.5 by various trade 
bodies in the food, drug and cos- 
metic field, however, it is not 
expected that the Federal Trade 
Commission feature will be insisted 
upon to an extent that will en- 
danger or even seriously delay the 


+ 
Aubuchon Promoted 
Cliff W. Aubuchon, with the St. Louis, 
Mo., Star-Times a 1920 and national 
advertising 


for several years, 
has. been promoted to ad 


advertising ; ee 
tor of the paper. 


eventual passage of the measure. 

The latest important body to en- 
dorse S.5 was the National Drug 
Trade Conference. Meeting here 
last Friday, the conference unani- 
mously called for the passage of 
the bill. This action was taken 
after several members had declared 
that if S.5 does not pass soon the 
industry will be confronted with a 
multiplicity of State and city regu- 
lations covering the subject. 

It will be remembered in the 
latter connection that Mayor 
LaGuardia of New York has held 
up his so-called “Tugwell Bill” in- 
definitely until the Copeland Bill is 
finally disposed of one way or an- 
other. This was done in accordance 
with a stipulation entered into with 
the mayor on November 19 last, 
whereby certain prominent organi- 
zations agreed to work for the 
passage of the Copeland Bill if the 
mayor would hold off for a time. 
These organizations signed the 
agreement: Beauty and Barber 
Supply Institute; Drug, Chemical 
and Allied Trade Section, New 
York Board of Trade; the Propri- 
etary Association; American Drug 
Manufacturers Association; Toilet 
Goods Association, Inc.; Institute 
of Medicine Manufacturers ; Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 
Association; The Drug Institute 
of America, Inc.; The National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association ; 
New York Pharmaceutical Coun- 
cil; National Council of American 
Importers and Traders, Inc. 

It is regarded as a foregone con- 
clusion, though, that if the Cope- 
land Bill does not make the grade, 
Mayor LaGuardia’s measure will 
soon be law in New York City. 
And with this as a pattern, city 
and State legislation will soon be 
plentiful. 
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Bridgwater Joins B-S-H 
J. C Bri , for ie last 
rs_with Newell-Emm Company, 
ew York, has joined Blackett. Sample- 
Hummert, Inc., , career. in a 
copy and contact ca) 
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KSTP DELIVERS 


THE AUDIENCE 


And The 
ADVERTISER DELIVERS : 
MORE GOODS 
In The 
81H U. S. RETAIL MARKET 


. where KSTP. dominates with 
a listener preference of more 
50% —according to every survey 
since 1928! 


... where 74.3 cents out of 
every retail dollar in Minnesota 
are spent! 


. where KSTP alone—in ‘the 
State of Minnesota—presents the 
Star Programs of NBC's ) Red and 
Blue Networks! . 


For reliable market ai pesca 
General Sales Office, KSTP, 


Minneapolis, Minn., or our 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: 

.. In New York: Paul H. Raymer Co. 

+. in Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco: 
John Blair Company ’ 
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in ROME 


GEORGIANS Do 


Counters are “parishes” in Louisiana. 
Blocks are “squares” in Philadelphia. The 
customs of Renabel in Rome, Georgia, are 
worlds apart from those of her cousin Helen, 
of Troy, New York. Habits of speech . . . 
habits of buying . . . are different from coast 
to coast. 


- 


That is why, to be penetrative and sales- 
creating, advertising must be couched in the 
consumer’s own manner of thought. In | 
that way, the country can be sold, area by 
area, through the flexible approach .. . 
timed to local need, shaped to local habit, 


without overlapping, without omissions. 


An important part of our service is to study 
the actual conditions which exist in the 15 
key areas, dominated by the 26 Hearst news- 
papers which we represent, With this 
information, newspaper advertising can 
represent the maximum of timely, pertinent 
and profitable effectiveness. 
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New Goodwin Set-Up 


Printers’ Ink Office, 
Chicago. 
[By Telegraph] 


FFORTS to revive the Good- 
win Plan for promoting sales 
through church societies took a 
new turn Monday in the latest of 
numerous hearings relative to re- 
organization of the Goodwin Cor- 
ration under Section 77-B of the 
ederal Bankruptcy Act before 
= Philip L. Sullivan, of the 
nited States District Court. 

The proposal of a number of 
Eastern manufacturers listed under 
the plan to operate it under fran- 
chise for a six months’ period 
through the Church Workers’ 
Broadcasting Corporation, a New 
York company organized by them, 
has been rejected. At the direction 
of the court an attempt will now 
be made by Trustee Robert W. 
McKinlay, working with the vari- 
ous creditor groups, to form a new 
corporation to take over the plan. 

Counsel for the trustee reported 
to the court a recommendation that 
the Church Workers’ Broadcasting 
Corporation’s offer not be accepted, 
on the grounds that it would jeop- 
ardize the good-will of the Good- 
win Corporation. This, since the 
recent sale at auction of the com- 
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Names Hirshon-Garfield 

Artistic Foundations, Inc., New York, 
maker of Flexees, feminine foundation 

rments, has appointed Hirshon-Gar- 
feid, Inc., of that city, to direct its 
advertising account, effective Lae 1, 
1936 ewspapers, ro vure an Si- 
ness papers will be sake 

*. es . 


Thain to Butler Brothers 
Richard J. Thain has been appointed 
sales promotion manager of Butler 
Brothers, Chicago, effective December 
15. For the last six years he has been 
advertising manager the wholesale di- 
vision- Carson, Pirie, Scott & Com- 
pany, of that city. 
e  @- oy 
*Vatlsco ‘Appoints Blackman vel 
Vadsco Sales Corporation, Pat ork, 
has as ted Blackman 
that sr 


Max A. Glier is the sgeown oe 


pany’s furniture, remains as vir- 
tually the sole remaining asset, it 
was pointed out. 

The proposal of the manufac. 
turers’ group, first formulated last 
August by a committee represent- 
ing the manufacturers and later re- 
vised to meet suggestions of some 
of the creditors, has up to this time 
been the leading possibility toward 
the renewal of operations. 

A definite possibility that suff- 
cient funds to finance a new cor- 
poration may be available was in- 
dicated by counsel for the trustee. 
He estimated the amount required 
as between $100,000 and $150,000. 

Tentatively, it is proposed that 
the new corporation would take 
over the files of the Goodwin Cor- 
poration and operate the plan along 
the lines originally laid down. 

A percentage of the receipts 
would be applied to creditors’ 
claims and ultimately, perhaps, to 
the stockholders’ interest. Common 
agreement was expressed at the 
hearing that Adolph O. Goodwin, 
originator of the plan, should be 
identified with the new corporation 
in an executive capacity. 

Judge Sullivan ordered that the 
new plan be presented to him 
December 23 and the next hearing 
was set for December 30. 


+ 


Hearst Promotes Breakey 

Arnold S. Breakey, promotion manager 
of the Hearst International Advertising 
Service, has been made promotion man- 
ager of the New York Evening Journal 
in addition to his other duties. He will 
handle both local and national for the 
Journal. 


Macfadden 

William Cunningham, Western adver- 
tising manager of the Macfadden Wo- 
men’s Group, has joined New York 
staff of True Story. E. A. Fox has 
been transferred from —, to = 
Western staff at Cricage the M 
— Women’s Group 

_eve . ; 


To Join fags Aideaitheinn 
Clinton Jordan, for twenty-five years 
vise peesidens Ss the agg a avr 
ww Compa Boston, 
fx 3 1936, he vin join .: 
that - 


galls-Advert. ising, of as a 
~viee-president. _ 
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Business Can Win Public 
from Politician 


In an address before the Congress of American Industry, 
in conjunction with the annual convention of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, Mr. Barton took as his text 
a remark made by Talleyrand: “There is one person wiser 


than Anybody, and that is Everybody.” 


In other words, 


whoever wins the public favor wins all. What follows 
is his exposition of the thought that, through the judicious 
use of advertising, business can beat the politicians at 


their own game. 


By Bruce Barton 
Chairman of the Board, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


[NDUSTRY and politics, at the 
moment, are competitors for the 
confidence and favor of the same 
patron, the public. Politics knows 
it; industry, for three years, has 
acted as if it did not. 

Industry has stuck out its tongue 
at its political competitor, It has 
pouted and scolded and sulked. But 
ithas not rolled up its sleeves and 
sold. It has held luncheons and 
called on itself to unite and brow- 
beat the politicians. But the one 
person who can brow-beat the poli- 
ticians is not Anybody; it is Every- 
body. Politics concentrates on that 
great truth; industry neglects it, 
and wonders how the dust got on 
the seat of its pants. 

Now it is the record of history 
that political promises are not very 
good. They have a way of petering 
out in disappointment, Glance at 
Napoleon after the defeat of 
Waterloo as he stands in his palace 
in Paris surrounded by the pathetic 
little remnant of his entourage. 
The windows are open; outside in 
the street the rabble gathers to 
cheer his name, to urge him to 
form them into another army 
and lead them once more against 
his foes. Napoleon’s face shows 
amazement. “Why should we 
cheer me?” he exclaims. “ 
have I ever done for them? I found 
them poor; I leave them poor.” 

He had made great promises; he 
hatl spent vast sums; he had 


squandered youthful blood, and the 
people were left with nothing but 
the burden of payment for his 
promises. 

That has been too often the 
tragic fate of governmental prom- 
ise. We in industry say that Busi+ 
ness keeps its promises better than 
that. e say that Business does 
not find the people poor and leave 
them poor. We say that the auto- 
mobile business found the poor 
man chained to his own door-yard, 
with no horizon but the borders of 
his own little hamlet, and it has 
made him the monarch of time and 
distance. We say that the farm 
implement industry found man only 
a little higher than the animals— 
a valet to horses and chickens and 
cows; and it leaves him riding like 
a conqueror over his fields, doing 
the work of ten men, and yet not 
too tired for the radio or the 
movies at night. 

The politician says to the peo- 
ple: “Give us your dollars in taxes, 
and we will redistribute them.” In- 
dustry says: “Give us your money 
in exchange for goods, and we will 
use it to produce more and better 
and lower-priced goods.” On this 
issue the competition is joined. 

It is my purpose now to make 
one or two suggestions about this 
competition. In the first place, it 
seems to me the time has come 
when mere opposition and criticism 
are not much good. Attacks on the 
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Society Reporte 


“Recovery has reached the point at which 
department feels it can no longer mention a gal 
appears in public after 8 p. m. minus a dia 


necklace.”’— 


Nancy Ranpowpu in The News, No 


Tue above paragraph smacked 
us in the eye with all the lush impact of 
a mature tomato. Preoccupied as we 
are in observing the great General 
Public, we rarely give a thought to the 
social stratosphere. So we galloped off 
to interview Nancy Randolph, News 
society reporter and author of the 
aforesaid paragraph. 

Nancy is a young woman indigenous 
to a town in Idaho where social 
boundaries were defined by the rail- 
road tracks. At a tender age she began 
inditing personals for the local rag, 
later went to the Missouri School of 
Journalism, reported for a Tulsa paper, 
and later landed on the News staff. 

The editors of The News at the time 
were pretty much discouraged over the 
society news situation. The society 


editor, ordinarily, belongs to as 
clique which he or she ballyh 
making all the other cliques sore 
paper. The News decided to start 
with an outsider. Nancy was to 


Society 
out of 
securiti¢ 


report, and the hell with the incidedl 


The job was very tough at firs 
whether the reception she got 
snooty or saccharine, Nancy go 


her mail is lousy with Social Regiein’ 
signatures—and publicity from 
prominent advertising agencies. 
although her job is Society, N 
like a good bartender never to 
the stuff. She writes with a lot of 


a flapjack turner in Childs. Be af 


Society likes her stuff. 


When queried as to evidenc 


Recovery in the upper circles, 
Randolph released these signif 


ae observations: 


1) Champagne is being served 
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rteorts on RECOVERY! 


Society folks are taking their 
out of safe deposit and putting 
securities in. 

Gardenia peddlers on the Avenue 
sking two bits a blossom instead 

idengll dime. 

Gents are wearing white ties and 
again. As stocks go up, tails go 


The expensive shops are getting 
hk. The second maid can now go 
‘@mein's for an evening dress without 
ping into Moddom. 
The depression sent a lot of 
men home to their wives, but 
otiful blondes are again appearing 
tain private lives. 
i Society weddings once more tie 
afc on Park Avenue. 
Swank affairs show enough or- 
s to give a horse hay fever. 
@ Cooks are no longer asked to 
four sacks to make underwear for 


The swell hotels and restaurants 

.R.O. much of the time. 
) Debs are dropping stenography 
p iP domestic science. Object, 


Rolls Royces are no longer 
sd of showing up in the daytime. 
And in general, the fine odor of 


THE 
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fatted calf au jus pervades the social 
scene. 


Wa, that seems to make every- 
thing almost practically perfect, if you 
discount the regular Republicans. For 
two years we have watched recovery 
growing like a prairie fire among the 
rank and file of this here great nation. 
Now that the upper crust is giving 
vent to similar evidences, we can take 
for granted that Recovery is compre- 
hensive and universal. 

And whether you are selling violets 
or pork sausages, this New York 
market is definitely the place to sell 
things. And The News is definitely the 
medium to help your sales. The News 
can do the best job for you in the high 
hat circles simply because it stands 
higher in those circles than any other 
New York paper, covers a majority of 
the families in the top income districts. 
But the bulk of your business and ours 
comes from a less distingué clientele, 
whom we are still serving at the old 
stand. Recovery may be more spectac- 
ular at the top but it is more substantial 
in the middle. If you want to cash in on 
Recovery anywhere up or down the 
scale, better cover and recover the most 
and best of New York with The News! 


§@ NEws 


a Tower, Chicago « Kohl Bldg., San Francisco + 220 East 42np Srazer, New Yorx 
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© Harris & Ewing 
Bruce Barton 


motives of our political competi- 
tors will not avail. Human mo- 
tives are never simple; they always 
are mixed, complex, somewhat con- 
fused. The man who misleads a 
multitude is usually his own first 
convert. 

My second suggestion is that we 
stay away from Washington and 
attend to our work. There has 
been much conjecture as to the 
identity of the so-called Forgotten 
Man. His identity is now estab- 
lished; he is the proprietor of 
Washington’s leading hotel. That 
proprietor is Public Beneficiary 
Number One. He was not doing 
so well before the New Deal, but 
we have flocked down there and 
hired his bedrooms and filled them 
full of conference and smoke. We 
have fretted and fussed and reso- 
luted, and what have we got to 
show for it all but a lot of Pull- 
man stubs? Why should we bother 
so much with the servants of the 
people when we can talk to the 
people themselves? Why, indeed, 
bother about Anybody when there 
is Everybody? 

We have a story to tell, but we 
do not tell it. We have great 
benefits to confer upon the people 
if they will give us the opportunity, 
but we must persuade them that 
we are more reliable than the poli- 
ticians ; that we will work for them 
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more cheaply and with more satis- 
faction. 

Product advertising alone will 
not accomplish this. You are car- 
rying on research in your labora- 
tories. Research is possible only 
because the American people have 
encouraged business to grow large, 
have provided the resources to sup- 
port research. Out of research 
come the new products that give 
employment. Out of research come 
more economical manufacturing 
processes that mean better goods at 
lower prices. Research, mass pro- 
duction, and low prices are the off- 
spring of business bigness and its 
only justification. 

This story should be told, with 
all the imagination and art of 
which modern advertising is cap- 
able. It should be told just as 
continuously as the people are told 
that Ivory Soap floats or that chil- 
dren cry for Castoria. Politics has 
no such convincing and persuasive 
story as this; the telling of it gen- 
uinely, consistently, continuously is 
your surest path to victory in the 
competition. 

If any manufacturer says, “I 
do not care what the common mass 
of people think about my business, 
whether it be popular or unpopular 
with them,” that man is a liability 
to all industry. No major indus- 
try has any moral right to allow 
itself to be unexplained, misun- 
derstood, or publicly distrusted, for 
by its unpopularity it poisons the 
pond in which we all must fish. 

It amazes me, sometimes, the way 
in which many business men talk 
about advertising. They ask: “With 
how little advertising can we get 
by?” When they ought to say: 
“This is the most important of all 
our expenditures. Burn down our 
factories, and we can rebuild them; 
lose our bank balances, and we can 
borrow. But lose the faith and 
favor of the public, and our cap- 
ital is sterile, our plants are merely 
rust.” They should say: “By ad- 
vertising we may win our compe- 
tition with the politicians for the 
favor of the owners of America. 
Are we sure we are not overlook- 
ing some opportunity? Isn’t there 
some way we could spend more 
and be surer of this first prize 
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The 145,725 News-reading families in Indiana have long been 
known as a most responsive audience for automotive advertisers. 
Among primary reasons for the “extra” productivity of this News 
market is the vast exclusive circulation of The News in Marion 
County. Here, 50,000* families, spending upward of $5,000,000 
on new passenger cars annually, are guided in their purchasing 
by this newspaper and this paper only. 


Whether you sell automobiles or some other product, get maximum 

value for your 1936 advertising dollars by putting your advertising 

in front of this progressive, active buying group of readers. 
“Management Institute Newspaper Survey, Jan. 1934 
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Sells tHE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 


New York: Dan A. Corroll, 110 E. 42d St. Chicago: J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Mich. Ave. 
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NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING IS POINT-OF-SHOPPING ADVERTISING 








Starting Businesses 
from the Cradle! 


Lord & Thomas, we believe, have a unique record 
in this field, where the mortality rate is high 


T IS one thing to develop new winning sales ideas for an 

advertiser whose success is already established. It is a much 

more difficult one to start from scratch and advertise an infant 
industry into a robust and profitable maturity. 

Yet Lord & Thomas have a unique record in this field, 
where the mortality rate is high. 

Many of today’s successful advertisers have had Lord & 
Thomas from the start. Many infant products christened by 
us are household words today. 

Some such clients have been with us 10, 20, 30 years. They 
won for the sole reason that right advertising has delivered 
intrenched leadership and rich rewards, year after year. It is 
the only kind of advertising that Lord & Thomas recognize— 
Salesmanship-in-Print gauged by net profits. 

It is this principle which guides us in our work for new 
advertisers who came with us last year and this year—adver- 
tisers who, we believe, will be leaders 10, 20 and 30 years from 
today. 

/ What this means in Experience 
Pioneering in new fields over 63 years has brought rich re- 
wards not only to our advertisers, but invaluable experience 
to Lord & Thomas. 

We have learned what fails as well as what succeeds. While 
we are the last to claim infallibility, we have cashed in and 
capitalized our failures—they are not repeated. 

In copy-testing, in radio showmanship, and in many other 
sound practices which are accepted today as fundamentals in 
advertising, Lord & Thomas were the pioneers who developed 
them to their greatest effectiveness. 

There are many well-known businesses in whose inception 
we were privileged to play a leading part. Their problems, as 
with most new industries, embraced not only Salesmanship-in- 
Print, but merchandising, distribution, markets and dealers. 





It is a source of pride to us that these diverse businesses — 
now grown to a robust and outstanding maturity —still entrust 
their advertising to Lord & Thomas. 

We are equally proud that among our new clients today, 


several are starting fresh from the cradle. Businesses which 
bid fair to repeat the success of the others. 


Here are a few Examples 


—Seven months ago, a brand new 
challenger made its appearance on 
the horizon of the most bitterly 
contested ground in the drug busi- 
ness. Strategy was planned with 
the help of Lord & Thomas. With- 
in sixty days, nation-wide distribu- 
tion and display was an accom- 
plished fact. Sixteen radio an- 
nouncements brought requests for 
more than 2,000,000 samples. Sales 
volume today exceeds $40,000 a 
month, and is on the rise at a 
geometric rate! 

. + * 
—Twenty-eight years ago, Lord & 
Thomas assisted a group of west- 
ern fruit growers in forming a 
Cooperative. An original venture of 
only three thousand dollars in the 
state of Iowa—a test campaign— 
marked their entrance into adver- 
tising. Today, this client has seen the 
per capita consumption of oranges 


increased from 32 to 72 annually. 
* . * 
—Twenty years ago, Lord & 
Thomas were asked to advise on 
the launching of a new dentifrice. 
Our counsel was sought not only 
along the line of advertising, but 
in regard to fundamental strategy 
of manufacture, merchandising 
and distribution. Aggressive Sales- 
manship-in-Print lifted it to the 
top of the sales field—a world 
position which it has steadily 
maintained despite increasingly 
stiff competition. 
* . * . 

—Twelve years ago, a client's 
adroit mind discovered merchan- 
dising possibilities in one of his 
by-products. Today, it has created 
a whole new industry, with hun- 
dreds of imitators. But true Sales- 
manship-in-+Print continues to 
maintain its dominance. 


A Product Need Not be New 


These are the stories of a few of the many advertisers who con- 
tinue to reap the rewards of Salesmanship-in-Print, as prac- 
ticed by Lord & Thomas. 

Nor does a product have to be new—like these mentioned 
—to yield new advertising ideas. Men with feel for ideas that 
sell often dig great advertising success out of seemingly bar- 
ren, or worked-over ground. Some of our greatest successes 
are made with products in which others fail to find the win- 
ning Reason-Why. 


LORD & THOMAS 


advertising 
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which is public understanding and 
good-will ?” 

Repetition, through advertising 
and otherwise, has taught a great 
many things that it once seemed 
never could be taught. It took 
only one generation of horses to 
learn not to be afraid of automo- 
biles, although the threshing ma- 
chine and the railroad train had 
frightened them for years. There 
were more automobiles, and they 
taught their lesson every minute 
of the day instead of once in a 
while. People are easier to teach 
than horses. It should not seem 
impossible for them to learn that 
if the promises of business men 
can be kept, the promises of poli- 
ticians might be. 

I now condense into the form of 
Five New Year’s Resolutions what 
might be said at greater length. 

1. That in 1936 we spend half 
as much time with our lawyers 
trying to circumvent the politicians, 
and twice as much time with our 
sales managers and our advertising 
agents seeking to make ourselves 
popular with the Boss of the poli- 
ticians, the public. 

2. That we do not go to Wash- 
ington unless it is a matter of life 
and death, or unless the President 
sends for us (which he probably 
won't). 

3. That we set aside some defi- 
nite days each month for traveling 
around the country and visiting 
people—not telling them, but let- 
ting them tell us. It will surprise 
some of us to discover how little 
we are liked, how much our in- 
comes are resented and our motives 
misunderstood. We make a very 
common mistake in New York 
City; we gather a group of our 
cronies in a corner of a club, and 
we imagine fondly that we are 
addressing a representative cross- 
section of the American people. 

4. That whenever a_ misstate- 
ment is made about our business 
we answer it good-naturedly but 
firmly and promptly—that we quit 
taking misrepresentation and abuse 
. lying down, 

5. That we register at the polls, 
have our wives and neighbors and 
employees register, and spend time 
working with the political organiza- 
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tions in our own communities, 
There is where the people will de- 
cide between us and the politicians, 
There, in the last analysis, is the 
only place that counts. 

One big trouble with industry is 
that there are a liundred men who 
are willing to make a trip to New 
York to sit in a conference or at- 
tend a dinner for every one who 
is willing to take the captaincy of 
a precinct and help to get out the 
vote. We never yet have had a 
vote of the American people. Only 
a little more than half the men and 
women on whom the high privi- 
lege of the ballot has been con- 
ferred care enough about that 
privilege to exercise it. According 
to the 1930 census, there are in the 
United States 72,943,624 people of 
twenty-one years and over. Yet in 
the largest of all elections, that of 
1932, only 39,816,522 ballots were 
cast. 


Lack of Interest in Voting 
a Disgrace 
When one sees the carelessness, 


the selfishness, the downright dumb- 
ness of many of our so-called 
“best people,” one is tempted to 


say that they richly deserve all 
they are getting—and all they are 
likely to get. There ought to be a 
1 per cent election in these 
United States in 1936, not a 50 per 
cent election. 

How will the election be decided? 
Not, you may be sure, by any cold 
intellectual appeal. The heart of 
the electorate is not going to be 
set on fire by the bald promise to 
discharge vernment employees 
and slash expenses. Nobody loves 
a comptroller; history records no 
instance of great masses of men 
and women laying down their lives 
for an auditor. The politician makes 
people believe that he is thinking 
in terms of their welfare and the 
happiness of their children, In- 
dustry, in the long run, can and 
will do more for the people and 
their children than politics can ever 
do. But it must beat politics with 
its own weapon; it must speak not 
to the mind only, but to the heart. 
It must make its appeal not to the 
Anybodys of its own circle, but to 
Everybody. 
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Nature in the Raw 


No. 4 of a Series: “A Preface to Advertising” 


By Mark O’Dea 


ORRILL GODDARD'S book, 

“What Interests People and 
Why,” should be studied by every 
advertising man .. . it condenses 
the experiences and findings of one 
who knows how to analyze them. 

Mr. Goddard is the brilliant edi- 
tor of The American Weekly and 
he knows the public, if anyone 
does. 

Among other facts, he gives six- 
teen elements of human interest, as 
viewed by an editor, and his is 
somewhat of a salesman’s job, for 
he must forever keep his audience 
buying each edition. 

Twelve of these sixteen elements 
belong equally to advertising, fol- 
lowing the same pattern employed 
in winning sales via print. 

Translated into the advertising 
formula these twelve basics are: 

Love: The desire for admiration 
and affection. (The key to much 
cosmetic advertising. ) 

Hate: The. dislike of a lowly 
condition, the desire to have the 
finer things of life. (Such as an 
electric refrigerator.) 

Fear: The stimulant for insur- 
ance, for health. (Examples: Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance ads.) 

Vanity: The pride of wearing 
good clothes, of living comfortably. 
(The latest: air conditioning.) 

Curiosity: The activities of 
others, especially the rich and 
famous. (Testimonial ads.) 

Veneration: The respect for fine 
products. For homes. For reliable 
ray (Example: E. R. Squibb 


Ambition: The desire to excel, to 
make good, to be in style. (Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools, 
Hart Schaffner & Marx.) 

Culture: To know what’s goi 
on, to have an appreciation 
literature, music, history, politics, 
etc. (Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Time, k of the Month Club.) 
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Heroism: The admiration of a 
Ford or Chrysler. (Ads that 
glorify a man, then his product.) 

Science: The craving for knowl- 
edge, the interest in new discover- 
ies, improvements, etc. (Interest 
in vitamins, germs, radio.) 

Amusement: Escape from the 
humdrum; sports, travel, etc. 
(Cunard, Cook’s, California.) 

Mr. Goddard’s use of these basic 
appeals in editorial articles is 
somewhat different from the adver- 
tising approach. But only slightly 
so. Also he can employ four other 
appeals: Morality, Religion, Evil- 
doing and Immortality. 

If you will study the formula 
employed by Mr. Goddard in The 
American eekly, you will see 
how closely it parallels advertising. 

There is the dominant, enticing 
headline, always revelatory, never 
misleading. It is newsy, it employs 
“How” and “Why” and “What.” 
It buys the reader’s interest. 

Then come pictures to illustrate 
the story, to sustain interest. 

Then the text—always simple, al- 
ways with the vast audience in 
mind. 

There are parallels, too, at the 
end of a Goddard feature story 
with the end of a selling ad. ~ 

In the former, the reader must 
be convinced that he has spent his 
time — and will, therefore, 
sample other articles and buy 
future editions. 

In an ad the saa, similar: he 
must be hea t your offer is 
a on oe t your arguments 

1 justify his purchase and that 
he’ ll be satisfied to become a 
permanent cumomer. 


One may strike all the common 
chords of human interest in word- 
ing and picturing ads, so long as 
one is expert enough to measure 
the approximate response. 
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Nor will half a market 
win a sales battle 


You can’t win in love or war, doing things by halves. 
And that goes for business, too. And double in Chi- 
cago! For Chicago is a tonnage market that requires 
whole-hearted promotional effort to capture it! | 

Which brings us to our point: the American is a 


must (not just because we say so) in any campaign 
that strives to do a 100% job in Chicago. A must, we 
say, because it reaches half the market in the evening 
when sales contacts are most easily made. The better 
half, too! For the American has, in addition to the 
largest evening circulation—and much more import- 
ant—the largest concentrated circulation among men 
and women in their 30s and 40s. These active, young 
people are The Leading Americans in today’s market. 
We say leading because they lead in income, and they 
lead in inclination to buy. 

We do not claim that the American will do a 100% 
job in this huge market. No single newspaper can. 
Chicago is far too big for a single-fisted effort. But 
the American will give any advertiser the opportunity 
to talk to half of the second largest market in America. 
And as we've said before—the better half. A word to 
the wise is—Advertise in the American. 


i@MERICAN 


REPRESENTATIVES: HEARST INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING SERVICE 
Redney 8. Beene, General Mansger 





Business Bureaus Report 


TWELVE publishers alone, dur- 
ing the last seven years, have 
rejected more than $2,250,000 in ad- 
vertising revenue because it failed 
to meet their requirements, So de- 
clares the National Better Business 
Bureau in its annual report to 
periodical publishers covering the 
seventh year of a program dating 
back from a trade practice confer- 
ence between publishers and the 
Federal Trade Commission in 1928. 
Since that time the Bureau has 
been co-operating with publishers 
to assist them in keeping their col- 
umns free from harmful or fraudu- 
lent advertising. 
single concern which pub- 
lishes several periodicals declined 
$1,000,000 worth of copy in this 
period, says the report, while an- 
other Fes rejected more than 
in revenue and one maga- 
zine alone turned down almost as 
much. “Considering how few the 
publishers submitting figures are in 
comparison with the total number 
of publishers and considering how 
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“Register-Tribune” Appointments 


J. _A. Swan, promotion manager of 
the Des Moines Register and Tribune 
for nearly three years, has been advanced 
to the sition of personal assistant to 
ohn wiles, associate publisher, and 
ardner Cowles, Jr., executive editor. 

Vern Meyers, assistant promotion man- 
ager and a member of the promotion 
ne for the last two yeame, has 

a ye promotion mana: 

Ibot has been appointe pera 

Rm manager of the local general ad- 
vertising department. 
. e 


Appoints Mathes Agency 


The York Ice Machinery Corporation, 
York, Pa., air conditioning and refriger- 
ator equipment, has appointed J. M. 
Mathes, Inc., New York, as advertising 
counsel. Magazines, business pers 
and direct mail will be used. rank 
Chalmers is advertising manager. Charles 
R. Marshall is the account executive. 

. . . 


More G-E to Maxon 


The advertising of the the General 
air-conditioning units of — 
Company, Bloomfield, N. J., 
been placed with Maxon, Inc., Beech 


+ 
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much additional copy might have 
been offered to them were not their 
standards so well known, it is evi- 
dent that publishers sacrifice mil- 
lions of dollars annually to protect 
their readers.” 

These figures, according to the 
report, are a direct contradiction 
of the allegations and impressions 
which the writings of unfair crit- 
ics of advertising seem calculated 
to create—that publishers exercise 
little or no censorship over adver- 
tising offered to them. 

During the last year, the report 
continues, the Bureau secured the 
correction of unfair or misleading 
advertising or selling practices in 
upward of 180 cases, while 135 
bulletins were issued to the co- 
operating publishers. The re 
cites twenty-two cases where 
ernment action was taken during 
the year against advertisers who 
had been previously bulletined by 
the Bureau, thus enabling publish- 
ers to go far beyond what the law 
requires in protecting their readers. 


+ 


Has Bauer & Black Account 


Advertising of all the putas of 
Bauer & Black, division of the Ken- 
dall Company, Chicago, will be handled 
by Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., ective 
April 1, 1936. These products include 
Blue Jay surgical dressings, Wet Pruf 
Adhesive Tape, Thermat Heat Pads, 
Pal Supporters, etc. For the last several 
months, Ruthrauff & Ryan have been 
handling the advertising of Bauer & 
Black’s Velure Lotion. 


Changes on “Family Circle” 

P. K. Leberman, formerly Pacific 
Coast manager for The Family Circle, 
New York, has been made advertising 
director of that publication. Capen 
Eames, recently with the National Broad- 
casting Company on the West Coast, 
succeeds Mr. Leberman as Pacific Coast 
manager. 

. 


Joins Fletcher & Ellis 
Harry E. oumhien, former] tee 
resident of Geyer, Co: & Newe 
ne., has joined Fletcher & t Eilis, _ 

New York, in an executive capacity. He 

was for several years manager of the 

New York office o the Geyer Company 
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IN NOVEMBER 


Advertising Leadership 
New Circulation Record 





IN NOVEMBER, as in the 
year to date and every year con- 
secutively since 1919, The New York 
Times led all New York newspapers 
in volume of advertising. 

In November, too, a new peak in 
circulation was attained. For the 
month, net paid weekday sale of 
The Times averaged 486,426 copies, 
the highest weekday average for any 
November in’ The Times history— 
and a gain of 18,329 copies over the 
corresponding month last year. 

On Sundays in November, net 
paid sale of The Times averaged 
764,329 copies, an increase of 32,204 
over November last year. 


Che New York Times 











|\“ALL THE NEWS THAT’S FIT TO PRINT” 
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ADVERTISERS-TO-EXECUTIVE 
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HEN a medium is included in an advertising cam- 
© paign, that’s Acceptance. 


a medium is entrusted exclusively with an adver- 


campaign, that’s much, much more. 


1935, thirty-six advertising drives addressed to 
ca’s executives used Business Week — and Busi- 








Week exclusively. 





th of all Business Week's 1935 advertisers—com- 

ies such as Westinghouse and General Electric and 
of like stature who can buy as many publications 
think necessary or advisable—bought Business 

tk, and called it a day for these specific messages to 


a's executives. 


finess Week is going places, gaining linage faster 
any other magazine claiming executive coverage 
because it delivers more executive readers per ad- 


ising dollar than any other magazine. 


WEEK 


The Executive's Business Paper 
330 W. 42S TREET,NEW YORK 








A. B. C. Moratorium 


SUBSCRIPTIONS may be car- 
ried six months in arrears and 
counted as paid throughout 1936, 
the board of directors of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations decided at 
its two-day meeting at New York 
last week. The moratorium on the 
established three months’ arrearage 
rule, which was put into effect dur- 
ing 1934 and continued through 
1935, has been extended to Decem- 
ber 31, 1936. 

The action was taken upon 
unanimous recommendation of the 
board’s committee on circulation 
rules and methods. The committee 
stated a belief, however, that the 
moratorium should be lifted and the 
regular rule restored at the end of 
the latest extension period. In the 
meantime, a study of the arrearage 
rule, especially as it affects cértain 
types of subscriptions of small 
newspapers will be made. 

The subjects of bulk sales and 


of placing net-paid circulation only 
on the first page of audit report 
forms for all media, twin cen- 
ters of rather turbulent discussion 
at the membership convention in 
October, were discussed at length. 
Both were laid on the table until 


— 


Changes on New York “American” 


Walter Young, who recently joined 
the Hearst Newspapers, has been made 
assistant publisher of the New York 


merican. d 

Fred I. Archibald, formerly advertis- 
ing director of the New York American, 
has been made assistant publisher of the 
Omaha Bee-News. 

Arthur G. Darmstader, with the paper 
since his connection with the Detroit 
Times, has been made advertising direc- 
tor of the New York American. 

* . o 
Richard H. Titherington Dies 

Richard H. Titherington, vice-president 
and secretary of The Sun, New York, 
died at that city last week after a brief 
illness. He was seventy-four and had been 
with the paper for nearly half a century. 


_ 7 . 
_ Winters Made Copy Chief 
John H. Winters, creative executive 
of Erwin, Wasey Company, Ltd., 
London, s returned to New York 
where he will be copy chief of the 
parent company. 


the next board meeting, when the 
Circulation Rules Committee will 
report the results of further study. 

Action on the proposed revision 
of the present rule on subscription 
prices, also suggested at the con- 
vention, was postponed to give the 
newspaper directors an opportunity 
to study their recommendation of 
which prices should be considered 
as basic or standard. 

Another convention-born resolu- 
tion considered was the recommen- 
dation that auditing procedure be 
standardized as far as possible and 
to that end publishers be required 
to standardize their methods of 
keeping records. As a step toward 
this. objective, the board directed 
that the Bureau prepare a uniform 
system of record-keeping and that 
this be tested experimentally among 
the group of newspapers which 
originally made the suggestion. 

A membership resolution to re- 
quire newspapers to file route lists 
once during the six months’ period, 
instead of twice, was unanimously 
adopted. 

Fifteen applicant organizations 
were elected to membership by the 
board. 


- 
CBS Elects Butcher 


Harry C. Butcher, manager of the 
Washington office of the Columbia Net- 
work and president of the Old Dominion 
Broadcasting Company (WJSV), has 

elected a vice-president of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. Mr. 
Butcher established the Washington of- 
fice for CBS in 1929 and since 1932, 
when Columbia acquired WJSV, Alex- 
andria, Va., for its Washington outlet, 
he has also managed the station. 


Joins Hearst Business Papers 


Louis J. F. Moore, formerly promo- 
tion manager of the New York Ameri 
can, has been named promotion manager 
of the Hearst Business Magazines, 
MoTor, American Druggist, and Ameri 
can Architect. 

eee 


Allied Network to Meet 

The Allied Service Agencies Network, 
of which Oakleigh R. French, St. Louis, 
is president, will hold a special meeting 
at Westport, Conn., December 27-28. 
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Seductive Testimonials 


Even Seasoned Advertisers May Be in Dangerous Waters When 
Sailing Past These Sirens 


By Edward H. Gardner 


Executive Secretary, Advisory Committee on Advertising 
of the Proprietary Association 


HE testimionial has a secure 

place in the equipment of the 
advertiser, because it is the voice 
of experience. It deals with re- 
sults, not theories, ‘and it speaks 
to the consumer in the language 
of his own kind. 

But various and deeply rooted 
as are the reasons for its con- 
sumer appeal, one of the basic 
reasons for its use—and an expla- 
nation of its frequent abuse—lies 
in its appeal to the advertiser him- 
self. It is the voice of his market, 
the direct response to his efforts 
of production and sale, the proof 
in human language that he has met 
a human need. It is flattering ; and 
no one need be surprised that it 
sometimes leads him astray. 

The story is told—and a fairly 
true story it is, disguised only 
slightly—of an absentee owner of 
a business who came down to see 
why his profits were falling off, 
and found there a medical product 
which had enjoyed a moderate local 
sale—and a file of testimonials. He 
glanced through them, and was 
amazed at their fervent sincerity. 
Catching a train to the nearest 
large center, he contracted for time 
with a local broadcasting station, 
and read to the radio audience a 
handful of the letters which he 
had stuffed into his pockets. 

“Now, my friends,” he concluded, 
“T don’t pretend to know a thing 
about this remedy, but if only a 
part of what these folks say is 
true, then this product is a boon 
to humanity. If you'd like to try 
it, just send me the price and I'll 
send you a package.” 

When several hundred dollars 
tumbled out of his next morning’s 
mail, he was off to a good start. 
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Where he went from there is an- 
other story. But being in his own 
‘intention an upright citizen, he was 
presently astonished to learn that 
the symptoms described in some of 
these letters were those of diseases 
beyond the power of his remedy 
to relieve, according to any rea- 
sonable expectation. 

He learned also that a testimo- 
nial when published by an adver- 
tiser becomes the advertiser’s own 
promise of similar results for any 
reader or listener. He learned, in 
short, how to keep his claims within 
bounds, and since his product was 
in no way dangerous in itself, per- 
haps less injury was done to the 
public health than might have been 
feared. 


Victims of a Common 
Fallacy 


He was seduced by his testimo- 
nials. It was incredible to him 
that so many earnest souls, vol- 
untarily uttering their gratitude, 
could be wrong. But wrong they 
were, victims themselves of the 
“post hoc ergo propter hoc” fal- 
lacy—“it happened after this, there- 
fore it happened on account of 
this.” This fallacy is one of the 
most alluring traps that has beset 
the mind of man since first he 
learned to draw a connection be- 
tween cause and effect. They had 
various symptoms, they took the 
medicine, they got well. Granted— 
but what did the medicine have to 
do with it? 

It will appear to some that these 
truths are so self-evident as hardly 
to need repetition. Surely they are 
set down in the front of the book, 
and any seasoned advertising man 
has progressed far beyond the first 
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39 VITAL. SELLING FORCES 
IN 18 GREAT MARKET AREAS 


FARSI 





The trade-marks of many 
American products are more famous and 
more respected than ancient heraldic de- 
vices of feudalism, because the manufacturer 
must make good the motto on his shield. 


Here is one of the most famous of all crests, 
the mark of a Hearst newspaper, the symbol 
of character, enterprise, quality, and accuracy. 


SPAPERS 
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pages of his text. Yet a year’s ex- 
perience in reviewing between forty 
and fifty million dollars’ worth of 
advertising has shown the Com- 
mittee on Advertising of the Pro- 
prietary Association that even the 
seasoned advertising man needs to 
stuff his ears with wax when he 
‘sails past the siren song of the 
testimonials. “I tell you,” said an 


agency executive, “we’ve got so 
much more here in our product 
than we tell about, that it’s a pity. 
You ought to see the letters we 


Per 

And the president of a leading 
drug company had a twinkle in his 
eye as he told of a conversation 
with one of his advertising staff. 
“He looked at me so earnestly, 
and said, ‘I really feel that Doctor 
X must allow us to make these 
claims in our advertising, because 
people continually write us letters 
about them as their personal ex- 
perience.’ ” 

The claims were not made, and 
the censorship of Doctor X, their 
medical director, was in no danger 
of being over-ruled. But what a 
grief to the advertising man! What 
a cruel deprivation, to be debarred 
from using these cries from grate- 
ful hearts, unsolicited, constantly 


repeated. 


True Testimonials, but 
Not Usable 


And these are by no means iso- 
lated instances. The proprietors of 
a sound line of household remedies 
sold in rural districts of the West 
have received voluntary testimo- 
nials to the efficacy of their anti- 
septic in cases of dog-bite, snake- 
bite, blood poisoning, and almost 
every kind of wound, including 
running a pitchfork through the 
foot. They were all true!—but 
they can’t be used, because the con- 
ditions are too serious, in general, 
to be treated with success by the 
layman. 

* The average citizen is too often 
incapable of self-diagnosis, unable 
to determine whether his symptoms 
are those of a wrenched muscle or 
of a disorder in any one of several 
oa. He may likewise be un- 
able, sometimes tragically unable, 
to be sure that he has recovered 
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from the disease that he supposed 
he had, and with the death-rattle in 
his throat writes a testimonial for 
the remedy he thinks has cured 
him. The pitiful instances in 
which proof has been offered in 
court that the authors of testi- 
monials then running in publica- 
tions were at that moment dead, 
victims of the disease they thought 
had left them, may well have been 
cases of honest self-delusion. 

_He can, of course, tell whether 
his headache went away, whether 
his cold seemed shorter than usual, 
or whether he has had fewer colds. 
or none. In ordinary situations his 
testimony is of more value, though 
even here it must be restricted, But 
his ability to judge of the symp- 
toms of more severe diseases is 
something else again. 


Mentioning “Serious 
Conditions” 

This is one of the reasons why 
“serious conditions,” diseases which 
should be treated only by a physi- 
cian, are not to be mentioned in 
advertising addressed to the general 
public. Nor are testimonials to 
be admitted describing symptoms 
that might be those of conditions 
more deep-seated than the simple 
disorders which the remedy may 
be expected to relieve. 

But it is hard to hold the testi- 
monializer within reasonable bounds. 
The chance to “tell about his opera- 
tion” will lead him into gory de- 
tails, all of which have to be 
deleted. 

The better the man, the better 
the testimony. The good judgment 
that has carried him to positions 
of prominence will in general be 
exercised on all matters with which 
he has to deal. But there is a 
difference even between physicians 
in the breadth of their view, their 
ability to observe and be guided 
by facts, their human sympathy and 
their caution in guarding against 
emotional bias. And when we con- 
sider the judgment of the layman, 
even of the intelligent layman, on 
medical matters, we often find him 
no more qualified as an observer 
than is a person of no education. A 
senator testifying on arthritis, a 
professor of Greek neglecting a 





a Statement 


BY 


21 NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS 


ABOUT 


THIS WEEK 


AND LOWER 


ADVERTISING COSTS 





N... months ago we joined together to publish 
integral part of our Sunday newspapers, a colorful, ¢ 
ic, first class magazine—THIS WEEK. 


It is only fair to ask: What have been the results? 


Our combined circulation figures tell their own x 


of THis WEEK'S reception by our readers. Last year ou#" 


culations totaled roughly 4,000,000. Today they app 
mate 4,500,000—a gain of half a million new friends. 


From intimate contacts with our readers—and thous: 
of actual house-to-house tests—we know that Tuis 
has been warmly received in the home. 


But would it sell goods? Would it reflect the sales px 


of our 21 newspapers in these profitable major market: 


That was the point only the advertiser could answer 
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THE ATLANTA JOURNAL ‘THE BALTIMORE SUN 
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int that has now been demonstrated beyond all our 
tations. 

the first nine months of publication 95 advertisers 
used THis Week. They have the proof from actual ex- 
nce that THis WEEK sells goods. 


us WEEK welds into a strong new advertising tool, the 
power of our 21 newspapers. It offers color advertis- 





that, in magazines, costs 40% to 70% more; it gives the 
rtiser 3 to 5 times as much coverage as leading na- 
magazines in our 21 trading areas; and puts behind 
page the local sales punch of these great newspapers. 





e, as responsible newspaper publishers, say that 


’B Weex has clicked with our readers—has built circula- 


and held circulation for us—and has demonstrated 


as a powerful sales medium. 


YORK CITY 
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chronic disease because he believes 
in healing by faith, a chemist who 
is a Spiritualist—all of them are 
out of their fields of special train- 
ing, and so far from applying the 
scientific method, they may be as 
credulous as a hill-billy. 

At this point the man on the 
street is likely to interpose an ob- 
jection. What do you mean by 
“scientific” and “unscientific”? Do 
you mean the difference between 
theory and horse sense? 

And if he were posted on the 
history of medicine, he might re- 
mind us that many of our most 
valued drugs were discovered and 
used for generations by savage 
tribes, who doubtless found out 
the usefulness of certain herbs and 
roots by a long process of trial 
and error. 


The Only Method 
of Testing 

The answer is that we cannot 
today rely on mere empiricism, try- 
ing a product to see whether it 


works, except when the trial is in 
trained hands, with proper “con- 
trols.” Any other method is too 
lengthy, and too expensive in terms 
of human suffering. 

A true scientist learns not to 
despise human experience, but to 
sift it patiently for the grain of 
truth that may lie hid in the bushel 
of chaff. 

The out-and-out faker, the faith- 
healer who sells a worthless remedy 
from house to house in the back 
country without a word of adver- 
tising, sometimes collects a band of 
devoted followers who will go on 
the witness stand and swear that 
he has saved them from death. One 
such, not so long ago, in a case 
brought by the Federal Govern- 
ment, successfully withstood the 
testimony of local doctors and of- 
ficers of sanitariums. Conducting 
his own case, he brought to court 
witnesses who testified that his 
medicine, rubbed on their chests by 
its maker, had cured their tubercu- 
losis. His eloquent plea caused the 
jury to acquit him triumphantly, 
and one of the jurors is said to 
have gone out afterward and 
bought a bottle of the medicine, 
though competent analysis had de- 
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clared it to consist of nothing but 
> tgmrene turpentine, and cottonseed 
o1 

So long as human credulity and 
human greed exist, frauds will be 
perpetrated, whether in the name 
of religion, finance, or medicine; 
fanatics will display a blind faith, 
and miscarriages of justice will 
take place. It is no indictmerit of 
medicine that its users exaggerate 
its usefulness, any more than the 
proverbial “grateful patient” is an 
indictment of the doctor. But the 
advertiser who uses the testimonials 
in this field needs to be doubly on 
his guard, and to allow only state- 
ments that tell of results that may 
reasonably be expected from his 
product in the light of scientific 
evidence. 

To damn the testimonial merely 
because it has been abused or be- 
cause its use must be safeguarded, 
is false in logic and in human ex- 
perience. Evidence in a court of 
law need not all be from expert 
witnesses; the experience of multi- 
tudes of users of a product is the 
acid test of its utility, and produces 
the ultimate evidence, the dollars 
in the cash drawer and the rising 
curve on the sales chart. 


Testimonials Will Be 
Perennial 


Doubtless the average  semi- 
sophisticate among consumers, eager 
reader of the latest volume of 
spicy scandals about advertised 
goods, would accept the continued 
use of testimonials as final evidence 
of the depravity of business men. 
After the revolution, we may pre- 
sume, there will be no testimonials 
Alas, dear lady, even as you 
protest, you are buying the pine- 
apple juice that your friend said 
was so delicious, and the fact that 
the Joneses, arbiters of local fash- 
ion, have contented themselves this 
year with the same make of car 
as the one you drive, puts the seal 
of satisfaction on your own 
motoring. 

A friend of mine told me a story 
about a prominent business man 
who gradually became deaf. One 
after another he gave up his va- 
rious business connections, retired 
from his responsibilities, and was 
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rarely seen, except by his most 
intimate associates and the mem- 
bers of his family. One day he 
was persuaded to try a certain ap- 
paratus which, it was claimed, 
would improve his hearing. Being 
sensitive about his defect, he went 
into his study and closed the door, 
to make the first trial of the ap- 
pliance by himself, 

Presently his wife came in and 
found him standing by the window 
with tears rolling down his cheeks. 
He turned to her. 

“I just heard a robin sing,” he 
said simply. 

Now suppose that you had a dear 
friend who was deaf, on whom the 
world had gradually closed in, 
limiting his contacts and expe- 
riences, more and more leaving him 
alone with himself. 

You would want to see to it 
that he tried this appliance. And 
what form of statement, what man- 
ner of presenting evidence could so 
surely rouse you from your selfish 
absorption in your own affairs, 


awaken you to the pathos of your 


friend’s misfortune, and stir you 
to action in the hope of benefiting 
him, as would this story of human 
experience? 

Yes, there is a reason for the 
use of testimonials, 

Their strength lies in the fact 
that man is an imitative animal. He 
does what others do; he is un- 
happy if he departs too far from 
the habit pattern of his kind. In 
everything that you and I do or 
say, the language we speak, the 
clothes we wear, the food we eat, 
the postures of our bodies and 
habits of our mind, in all these there 
is nothing that is not imitated, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, from 
other people. It is inescapable, 
therefore, that in recommending 
anything to others, whether it be 
a product or an action, we should 
make use of the experience which 
others have had. “Nobody be- 
lieves testimonials” is a statement 
so far from the truth that on the 
contrary it could almost be de- 
clared that no one believes anything 
but testimonials, that no one can be 
persuaded to action except through 
the force of example. 

The testimonial, we said, repre- 
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sents experience, and experience is 
one form of evidence we have 
learned to respect. You may argue, 
the logicians tell us, from the 
known effect to the unknown cause, 
or from the known cause to the 
unknown effect. The Oldsmobile 
has everything, therefore General 
Motors must know how to produce 
good cars; or, General Motors has 
a great research staff, therefore 
the Oldsmobile ought to be a good 
car. Either method is sound, but 
of the two, we love best the one 
which stresses the known effect, 
the observed result. That doesn’t 
mean that the picture of the fac- 
tory, the laboratories, or the prov- 
ing ground, have no part in win- 
ning our affections, or that insti- 
tutional advertising does not form 
a background to the selling of 
goods. It simply means that, first 
and foremost, we want to know 
how she performs. The Woodward 
Stable is a good stable, and Gallant 
Fox is a good sire, but that does 
not guarantee a winner; the race 
is still up to Omaha. : 


Endorsements Represent 
People 


The testimonial represents peo- 
ple, and people are the most inter- 
esting things in the world. Color- 
ful, varied, real is the copy that 
has its foundations in what people 
have said about a product. Send 
a salesman out among users, to re- 
new his own faith in his goods; 
put the copy writer on the road, 
or selling from house to house, 
to give his copy the flavor of 
authenticity. 

Mark Twain's recently published 
notebooks show how well the crea- 
tive artist knew the value of 
building on actual experience. 

“If you attempt to create a 
wholly imaginary incident, adven- 
ture, or situation, you will go 
astray and the artificiality of the 
thing will be detectable, but if you 
found on a fact in your personal 
experience it is an acorn, a root, 
and every created adornment that 
grows out of it, and spreads its 
foliage and blossoms to the sun, 
will seem reality, not inventions. 
You will not be likely to go 
astray; your compass of fact is 








His business of buying and sell- 
Te white space has become 
needlessly complicated. Space buy- 
ers are bombarded with so many 
studies and surveys they can’t see 
the facts for the figures. Space ped- 
dlers have developed “briefcase 
biceps” —a lumpy condition of the 
upper arm accompanied by a sag- 
ging shoulder. All so they can pro- 
duce at the drop of a Dobbs the 
number of brown-eyed housewives 
with incomes over $10,000. 

Liberty, we must confess, has 
been as guilty as the next one in 
this matter (we’ve always looked 
well in statistics) but we have re- 
formed. It’s all so unnecessary. 
There are only three (3) things 
which a purchaser of white space 
needs to know about a publication: 


1—How many people? 
2—What kind of people? 
3—How much? 


The first one is easy. How many 
people? Well, the new guarantee is 
2,325,000, including Canada, and 
naturally we play safe. More than 
two million of these people buy 
Liberty week by week which gives 
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us the largest single-copy vol 
of any magazine. 

The next one is not so ¢ 
What kind of people? We ask | 
What kind of people go to 
movies, ride in automobiles, or 
the telephone? It’s hard to 
your finger on two million. 

One answer, partly right, is 

' kinds of people.” But that’s 
the whole truth. All magazines 


by nature selective, and Libe 


by the vigor and liveliness o 


editorial approach, has gather 


group of readers in every wal 
life who have, apparently, just 
thing in common: Liberty. 
But this common denomin 
of the millions means much 
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copy Voli the parting with a large, round market. Call that enthusiasm, but 
elevery week for the purchase — we know what we’re talking about. 
10t SO ¢# magazine. It means that these | We don’t have to wait for subscrip- 
We ask YBions live where your goods are tions to expire to see how we stand 
© £0 00 Bht and sold; for we sell Liberty with these people. We know week by 
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Ilion. shoes—over the counter in the ber 3— How much? With presidents 
right, is Bketplaces of America. looking to sales managers for prof- 
t that’s BE means, also, that these bank- its, this is a most important ques- 
lagazines and bricklayers, these stenog- | tion—and it’s the easiest of all for 
and Libliers and debutantes, have a us to answer. Here you are, short 
sliness oft on temperament—they enjoy 2nd sweet to the ears of the budget 
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there to keep you on the right 
course.” 

The testimonial takes the load 
of presenting evidence off the man- 
ufacturer’s own shoulders, “So 
this article is good? Who says 
so—you?” “No, not I alone, but 
the buyers and users of my goods.” 


+ 


Doney Heads Chicago Newspaper 
Representatives 


Walter Doney, Western manager of 
the Texas Daily Press League, was 
elected president of the Newspaper Rep- 
resentatives Association of all at 
the annual meeting on December 9. He 
succeeds John T. Fitzgerald, of Rey- 
nolds-Fitzgerald, Inc. 

W. W. Ross, Williams, Lawrence & 
Cresmer Company, is the new vice- 
president and John W. Cullen, Jr., John 

ullen Company was elected secre- 
tary. H. E. Scheerer, Scheerer, Inc., was 
re-elected treasurer. 

Directors elected were: Palmer Ter- 
hune, DeLisser, Boyd & Terhune; John 
J. McConnell, J. P. McKinney & Son; 
and John T. Fitzgerald. 


James P. McKinney Dies 


James P. McKinney, protest of 
J. P. McKinney & Son, publishers’ rep- 
resentatives, and a pioneer in_ that 
field, died at his home in Chevy Chase, 

d., this week. He was eighty-eight 
years old. He retired from active work 
about ten years ago, having started in 
newspaper work in 1869. He had repre- 
sented some of the larger papers for 
ears, particularly the Gannett chain in 
ew York. His son, Raymond, is ac- 
tively in charge of the firm at its New 
York office. 


Returns to Rubinstein 


Harry T. Johnson, former sales man- 
ager of Helena Rubinstein, Inc., New 
York, has returned to that company as 
general manager and director. For the 
last ten years he has been vice-president 
in charge of sales for Frances Denney 
of Philadelphia. 


Cosmetic Account to French 


Walter F. Koken & Company, St. 
Louis, manufacturers of cosmetics, have 
appointed Oakleigh R. French, Inc., of 
that city, to direct their advertising 
account. Business papers, direct mail, 
and radio will be used. 


Deming with Dwight H. Early 


L. W. Deming, formerly a partner in 
the firm of Bertolet & Deming, Inc., 
publishers’ representative, has joined the 
organization of Dwight H. Early, Chi- 
cago publishers’ representative. 
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More credible, in the long run, is 
the story of my neighbor, the user, 
than the story of the far-away 
maker. He has no axe to grind. 
no profit to make or lose; he is 
my kind, he speaks my language. 

After all, who sold Adam the 
apple? 


+ 


Sherwin-Williams to Go Ahead 
with Auditions 


Following a temporary injunction 
granted National Broadcasting Company 
and Cecil, Warwick & Cecil, Inc. 
New York agency, against the Freeman 
Concert Management, the Sherwin Wil- 
liams Company, Cleveland, will inaugu- 
rate a series of Metropolitan Star 
Auditions over a nation-wide network 
on December 22. The program, due to 
start early in December, was delayed 
by the action of the Freeman Concert 
Slenequeett in claiming the idea of the 
program as its property. The agency 
and the medium claimed that the con- 
cert management interfered with their 
business relations with their client 


Hawkins and Morrell Join NBC 


Stuart Hawkins and Norman Morrell 
have been added to the commercial pro- 
gram department of the National Broad- 
casting Company as program co-ordi- 
nators for clients, agencies and the NBC 
sales staff. Mr. Hawkins was formerly 
radio critic on the New York Herald 
Tribune and later with the radio depart- 
ment of N. W. Ayer & Son in New 
York and Chicago. Formerly operating 
his own news and sports syndicate. Mr. 
Morrell was later with the radio depart 
ment of Lord & Thomas. 


General Foods Promotes Ingram 


James Ingram has been made asso 
ciate merchandising manager in charge 
of all General Foods cereals. He will 
co-operate with Carl Whiteman, vice- 
president of General Foods Sales Com- 
pany, Inc., who heads the cereal division 

r. Ingram joined the old Postum 
Company in 1925. 

* sd . 


Corozone Appoints Daily 


The Corozone Air Conditioning Cor 
poration, Cleveland, has appointed Walter 
Daily, c., of that city, to handle its 
advertising account. Magazines, busi- 
ness papers and outdoor advertising are 
planned. 


MacLaren Adds Rattray 


William Rattray, for over ten years 
with the Toronto Globe, has joined the 
MacLaren Advertising Company, Ltd., 
of that city, as assistant director of 
publicity. 
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To BALTIMORE Homes by CARRIER 


grind 
; he is 


THE GREAT POPULARITY of Sun- 
paper Carrier Delivery is attested by 
the hundreds and hundreds of blocks 
throughout the city of Baltimore and 


reeman 


in Wil- suburbs where Sunpapers are delivered 
‘= regularly to every occupied house. 
.~y- Forty-nine of the 142 men who hold 
delayed Sunpaper route franchises and who give 
or all of their time to this work, have been 
agency serving The Sunpapers continuously for 
he con- 10 years or longer. 


h their 
A few of the many “solid blocks” on the 
route of Harry C. Born are here shown. 
Carrier Born has been delivering Sun- 
papers without any let-up since 1923. 
Coverage such as this gives added em- 
phasis to what most advertisers already 
know: Baltimoreans are most readily 
reached through the columns of The 
Sunpapers—morning, evening, Sunday. 


ivision 
Postun 


Daily (M & E) 284,234 Sunday . . . 199,799 
i A Gain of 2,671 es A Gain of 7,886 
Waiter Over November Year Ago Over Novernber Year Ago 


die its 


t ESS ‘KLez2 
4 THE ees SUN 
MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
New b | oer B. Woodward, . —A on Eeanstone ond, hes Anges 
& Grant 


“Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around The Sun”’ 
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Still Moving UP 
in CIRCULATION 


For the six months ending Sept. 30, 1935, com- 
pared with the six months ending March 31, 1935, 
the circulation of The Detroit Free Press both 
WEEKDAYS AND SUNDAYS shows substantial 


increases. 





WEEK DAY § 
ek Sisson =—s« 98.075 or 13.3% 


CTY and aD 23,333 or 14.5% 
ee: Pp A Ts 
ek Seaton §=— ss 4, 5:78 or 1.9% 
ITY and Chesed «= 2,025 or 1.3% 


mire 


The TOTAL WEEKDAY CIRCULATION strer 
INCREASE was more than THREE TIMES day | 
GREATER than that of either of the two writ 
other Detroit newspapers. 


The Detroit Free Press 


1831—ON GUARD FOR MORE THAN A CENTURY—1985 
VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc., National Representatives 

















Literary Men Needn’t Apply 


A Discussion about Copy Writers Who Use Advertising as 
Stepping Stone to Greatness as Authors 


By William E. McFee 
Chief Copy Writer, The American Rolling Mill Company 


GOOD many actual and po- 

tential men of letters have 
labored in the copy cubicles of 
agencies, especially the larger agen- 
cies. Not so many have hung up 
their hats in advertising depart- 
ments; largely, I surmise, because 
the literary aura here is much too 
dim. 

It isn’t much of an exaggeration 
to say that*the majority of able 
writers who nurse their literary 
ambitions with the bottle of adver- 
tisement writing are far from being 
conscientious about their printed 
selling chores. They simply mark 
time, temporize, sustain themselves, 
until their star rises in the East. 
Meanwhile, they either patronize 
advertising or maintain an outright 
attitude of high disdain. Neither 
helps advertising much, 

Let’s crystallize the thought with 
an intimate experience. I used to 
know a writer who has turned out 
some pretty highly rated fiction— 
knew him well enough, in fact, to 
exchange a sprightly correspon- 
dence and to visit him in his se- 
cluded workshop. His attitude 
toward advertising has always been 
critically caustic. And yet I ad- 
mired the persistency and undiluted 
strength of his dislike . . . until one 
day I saw his name appended to an 
advertisement—the lowest form of 
writing endeavor ! 

That completely destroyed for 
me the genuineness of this writer’s 
intense dislike. Whether he penned 
the copy for money or publicity, or 
because of his forthright admira- 
tion of the advertiser, it made little 
difference. 

This writer is typical of a certain 
school of literary thought. It con- 
cedes that advertising is a neces- 
sary nuisance; yet in the same 
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breath it would reduce advertising 
to the impotency and inanity oi 
crude, unappealing expression. To 
put it in gist, this school believes 
that the old-time name cards plus 
a simple mention of products, is 
sufficient information for the public. 

I suspect that the make-up of 
certain magazines, placing arrest- 
ing commercial messages in juxta- 
position with the sometimes less 
appealing stories and articles of 
authors, has had a bearing of some 
sort upon this narrow condemna- 
tion. “You can’t play ball in my 
backyard | unless I have the ball aii 
the time.” 


Aldous Huxley on Writing 
Advertisements 

Offsetting this narrow outlook is 
that of another school of literature, 
which is broad and fair, to say 
nothing of being refreshing. Its 
chief exponent, I should say, is no 
less a figure in the world of litera- 
ture than Aldous Huxley. Here is 
a writer who has published many 
serious works of the first order, an 
essayist who is as charming as he 
is wise and incisive; yet to him the 
composition of advertisements is a 
difficult and altogether engaging 
task. There are few well-read ad- 
vertising men who are not familiar 
with the philosophy expressed in 
his essay on the difficult art of 
advertisement writing. And adver- 
tisement writing, to Aldous Hux- 
ley, is an art. He leaves you in no 
doubt as to that. 

Most literary men, budding or 
fully bloomed, quite definitely lack 
the selling instinct. Literary agents 
have not become an establishment 
for nothing. The novelist, the 
short-story writer, the playwright 
and scenarist, men of talent and 
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even genius though they be, are 
invariably anything but salesmen. 
They may render a perfect delinea- 
tion of a tradesman or hotel-keeper, 
and yet possess not the slightest 
ability to start and close the sale of 
a commodity or service. It simply 
is not in them, and I should be the 
last to contend that this is not as it 
should be. Let them devote their 
working hours to plots, situations, 
dialog, narrative, description and 
all the rest; but let them also for- 
bear from temporizing and ob- 
structing in the field of advertising. 

Our Hopkins and Kennedys and 
Metzgers and Caples have not been 
literary men in any sense of the 
word; and yet these and others, 
not literary men, have made adver- 
tising the great constructive force 
it is today. It is they who have 
labored and sweated to devise use- 
ful and effective advertising prin- 
ciples, not without benefit of litera- 
ture, it is true; but first and 
foremost, with the benefit of sound 
sales psychology. 


Copy and the True 


Selling Instinct 


Look about you today, in adver- 
tising agencies or departments, and 
you will see plainly and unmistak- 
ably that the men who are making 
their copy seen, read and felt are 
the men who possess the true sell- 


ing instinct. It is one thing to 
entertain, amuse, divert or edify, 
and something quite apart to in- 
fluence people to go out of their 
accustomed ways to buy things of 
value or benefit to them. 

“How well he speaks” is gen- 
erally as true of literature as “I 
cause them to march against 
Phillip” is true of advertising. 

I have a great deal of secret 
patience and admiration for the 
copy apprentice who inwardly or 
outwardly yearns to write “the 
great American novel.” Few of us 
have not known that burning urge. 
It does advertising copy no injury, 
serving as it does to fire imagina- 
tions in those important formative 
years. No advertising writer ever 
succeeded without the God-given 
powers of imagery, and none ever 
will. The same holds true for writ- 
ers of literature, and certainly 
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puts the two businesses on common 
ground here. Beyond this I should 
say that the resemblance ceases 
abruptly. 

If I were the copy hiring-and- 
firing man of an advertising agency 
or department, a man who believed 
in nurturing literary talent to its 
just fruition, I should certainly 
not hesitate to encourage materially 
an occasional “artist” or two. But 
I should just as certainly have an 
understanding with the applicant 
and the rest of the staff as to the 
nature of the engagement and 
where it was pointed. Another 
fact I would not overlook is the 
possibility that a writer accepted in 
this manner might eventually be- 
come an enthusiastic convert to ad- 
vertisement writing as a number 
already have. He should neither 
be persuaded nor dissuaded; the 
decision to shape his career should 
be left entirely with the writer. 

A recent incident illustrates what 
I have in mind. A writer whose lit- 
erary tendencies were well known, 
found employment in a prominent 
advertising agency. Though his 
heart was elsewhere, he labored 
over a desk in this agency, did his 
work well enough, and honestly 
earned sufficient money to free him 
for a period of arduous creative 
writing that culminated in the 
publication of a best-seller. The 
significant part of this incident is 
that the man did not write adver- 
tising for that agency. He has a 
remarkable gift for words, for 
expression; yet so far as I have 
heard, no words of his spoke out 
from the advertisements created by 
that agency. Now his name is in 
the bright lights, and deservedly so. 

How different some of these 
other experiences, where promising 
men of letters have tried their skill 
at writing tasks for which they 
were never cut out. Beautiful 
words are theirs, and emotionally 
moving as oft as not; but have 
they moved people to buy goods 
and services? So many of their 
otherwise beguiling advertisements 
have missed this vital point that 
many out-and-out literary men have 
become suspect as_ advertising 
writers. After all, it is not lovely 
language that people look for or 

















For the year 1935 
Good Housekeeping is 


first 


in pages 
in lines 


in dollars 


By all three standards of comparison, Good House- 
keeping is the leading general woman’s magazine. 


i Housekeeping has earned its leadership by earning the faith of its readers 
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In pages, Good Housekeeping 
leads with over 1200. Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Woman’s Home 
Companion and McCall’s all ran 
between 700 and 750 pages. 


Date furnished by 
National Advertising Records 


229.15 
Del. 


Geod Housekeeping has earned its leadership by earning the faith of its 
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The greatest evidence of Good Housekeeping’s 
leadership is found in the linage figures., For 


Good Housekeep- 
507,866 ing’s page size is 429 
—— 481,700 lines while all the 
other pages are 680 
lines. Yet in linage, 
too, Good House- 
keeping is first. 


Housekeeping has earned its leadership by earning the faith of its readers 
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Good Housekeeping is again first, Ladies’ 


$8,069,946 

Home Journal is again second. Woman's 
$7,240,177 Home Companion has been third since 1926. 
McCall’s has been 
fourth since 1927. 
$4,670,257 Pictorial Review and 
%.797.%! Delineator have 
changed places since 

1934. 

6. H. McC. RK. 7 


Good Housekeeping has earned its leadership by earning the faith of its re 
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want in advertisements; rather it 
is earnest, interesting interpreta- 
tion of the product or service in 
terms of their emotional or rational 
needs. The writer who combines 
the true selling instinct with a gift 
for forcible, dramatic expression is 
the real for this work. 
Others need not apply. Few novel- 
ists, short-story writers and play- 
wrights possess it, and they would 
be the first to honestly admit it. 


Some Writers Have 
Both Talents 


In all fairness, it must be ac- 
knowledged that there are a few 
writers in advertising agencies who 
manage to create first-rate copy 
and fiction. I have read their 
works, of both kinds, and mar- 
yeled at their ambidexterity. These 
men bring to both labors what both 
demand and this, it must be al- 
lowed, is an uncommon versatility. 
It is a mixed talent at once to be 
envied and esteemed, by the em- 
ployer and by the reading public. 

I have not always believed this, 
but I believe it implicitly now ; that 
advertisement writers could best 
be trained in the hard-knocks 
school of oral selling. While it is 
true that journalists and press 
agents sometimes make good ad- 
vertising writers, and equally true 
that competent copysmiths occa- 
Sionally spring up from no recog- 
nizable background, it is many 
times more true that salesmen with 
a flair for both the spoken and the 
written word give wus, or could 
give uS, our greatest writers of 
advertising. I use the word “great- 
est” advisedly, because I realize 
that some exceedingly convincing 
copy has been produced by writers 
who were as reticent orally as the 
proverbial violet. 

Find a potentially persuasive 
writer, train him at the counter or 
in the purchasing agent’s office, 
keep him practicing his written art 
all the while he is selling con- 
veniences, commodities or luxuries, 
and you have the making of a suc- 
wats 1 advertising writer. 


Find a potentially great literary 
artist, permit him to dabble in your 
advertisement writing while his 


soul is soaring up Parnassus 
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heights, and you weaken, know- 
ingly or unknowingly, the tone and 
effectiveness of your special plead- 
ings. The really accomplished ad- 
vertising writer is the writer who 
subordinates his and his employer's 
selfish interests to those ot the men 
and women he is addressing for a 
brief minute or two. My employer 
makes good iron and steel, none 
better of its kind; but my first 
duty, my first allegiance as an ad- 
vertising writer, is to the buyers 
and prospective buyers of my com- 
pany’s products. Only in this way 
could I profit my employer, who 
depends vitally upon the interest 
and good-will of buyers for his 
sales and success. 

This demands, in turn, a concen- 
tration upon buyers’ problems that 
excludes all thought of literary 
achievement and fame, no matter 
how worthy or missionary. It is 
not for the advertising writer to 
portray life as it has been or con- 
ceivably might be, but to offer as 
temptingly as his powers permit 
the material, helpful, beneficial 
things of the hour. It’s ephemeral 
work at the most and he must make 
the best of it. Not much enduring 
glory for the advertisement writer. 


Don’t Let Them Become 
Advertising Wastrels 


When advertising writers are 
wanted, I say that literary men, 
with few exceptions, need not ap- 
ply. Subsidize the latter, encour- 
age them, assist them tangibly and 
intangibly all you please, but do 
not let them become advertising 
wastrels. 

Advertising could not possibly 
be what it is today were it not for 
the beneficent influence of great 
literature. It is not for me to say 
whether literature returns the com- 
pliment. Possibly so. But I do say 
with emphasis that the functions of 
the two crafts, the two arts, must 
not be confused. Auxiliary, yes, and 
complementary, yes, but not iden- 
tical. We might well mold our 
writing men as their individual 
plasticities reveal—advertising writ- 
ers to their mission and men of 
literature to theirs. Crossing the 
two strains produces a hybrid that, 
as a rule, is neither this nor that. 
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ACK of nearly 

every human endeavor ai al ad | 
there is a motive... a y 4 : I 
something for which men . ae 7 E 
work and strive. For some adil vit 
it is power, for others fame, = | Dy fue 
or security, or happiness. laun 

Philadelphians find an inspi- room: 
ration, almost unanimously, in = nish; e2 
their love of home life: The la- y to pl 
borer in his cottage, the mechanic ting, pay 
in his modest home, the manufacturer cal appli 
on his estate—all of them are actuated ch imbuec 
by the same motive . . . to have a private comfort 
home which they may call their own. No other city in America appro@feans can 

This home-making instinct sets Phil- Philadelphia in number of indivgtwspapers 
adelphians apart from many large-city homes. There are more single-faj The Phil 
dwellers. It colors their lives, their dwellings within Philadelphia's iit a new 
purchases. It makes the home the center limits than in the entire stateqs. For f 
around which their lives revolve. Maine, Vermont and New Hampafally and 
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Here are families with 
| private 


homes by the 
hundreds of thousands! 
Each requiring an _ indi- 
vidual heating plant and 
fh fuel; each with its own 
laundry; each with more 
rooms to heat, light and fur- 
nish; each with three meals a 
y to plan; each requiring more 
ting, papering, decorating, more 
ical appliances eee 
ch imbued with a desire for every 
comfort and convenience which 
eans can afford. 
iwspapers have their inspirations, 
The Philadelphia Bulletin set out 
lit a newspaper for Philadelphia 
s. For forty years it has grown, 
@pally and naturally, in acceptance. 
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Its circulation has averaged more 
than half a million daily for the’ last 
twelve years. (519,292 for the first 
ten months of 1935.) It is all the result 
of home preference, uninfluenced by 
premium or contest. 

As a result, The Bulletin carries more 
national advertising than any other six- 
day newspaper in America. 

If you have something to sell the 
home, consult your Advertising Agency 
about Philadelphia, America’s greatest 
City of Homes, and about The Bulletin, 
the. newspaper that is read by nearly 
every family in Philadelphia and suburbs. 


Copyright 1985, Bulletin Company, 

Philadelphia. Robert McLean, President. 

Wm. L. McLean, Jr., Vice-Pres. and 

Treas. Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, San Francisco. 
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ONE of the peculiarities of many 
gift packages, particularly those 
that are thrown on the market 
about Christmas time, is that they 
do their level best to obscure the 
products. 

The reason for this is easy 
enough to find. The creator of the 
gift container has in mind the idea 
of building a strong holiday ap- 
peal and overlooks the fact that the 
original product and the original 
package should give a large part 
of the sales impulse, that the gift 
wrap itself should be an added in- 
centive and not the main one. 

How this problem can be solved 
is shown by the Armand gift line 
put on the market this season. 

The two packages illustrated with 
this article use a novel shelf ar- 
rangement which displays the orig- 
inal packages beautifully, gets full 
value from their undeniable mer- 
chandising appeal and, at the same 
time, contributes to the gift atmos- 
phere of the completed combination. 

Note that the package at the 
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Ted Sills with Grombach 


Ted Sills has been added to the pro- 
duction staff as program director of 
Grombach Productions, Inc., New York. 





Armand Gift Packages 





right shows the full depth of the 
powder box. This is in direct con- 
trast with so many gift packages 
where the powder box is set in a 
recess with the result that it looks 
about half as large as it actually is. 

In the container at the left, al- 
though the powder box doesn’t fit 
in a recess, the effect of size is 
given by the depth of the outer 
container. 

In each case the compact, which 
is shallow anywhere, is recessed, 
although the bottle is given a full- 
size effect. 

Thus in both gift packages the 
gift flavor is maintained and yet 
full value is taken of the size, shape 
and other design factors of the 
containers of the individual units. 

It is interesting to note also 
that these containers are not over- 
burdened with typical Christmas 
fripperies. They are good gift 
packages for any period of the year 
and in being such fit nicely into 
the dressing-table appointments 0! 
the average home. 


+ 


Joins Pacific Outdoor 


Claude T. Jamison has joined the staff 
of the Pacific Outdoor Advertising Com- 
pany, Los Angeles. 
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Beer Breaks Tradition 


Ballantine Sees It as Trade-Marked Product and Merchandises 
It as Such 


As Told to Don Gridley 
By Carl W. Badenhausen 


Vice-President, P. Ballantine & Sons 


N the second page of our ad- 
vertising portfolio this fall we 
have this message for dealers: 

“Now look at these ads. Could 
just any brewer sign them? No! 
Only Ballantine could sign them. 
They’re built on facts and a trade- 
mark that are the personal property 
of Ballantine’s.” 

When beer once more became a 
legal beverage our company was 
manufacturing malt syrup. Enough 
years had elapsed since we had 
manufactured beer so that we were 
faced with two alternatives. — 

The first was to go back into 
the brewing business on a pre-war 
basis. The second was to break 
with the traditions of the industry 
and go into the selling of beer as 
though the problem were one of 
mere ising any trade-marked 
article, 

Many looked upon the return 
of legal beer as they might have 
looked upon the discovery of a 
new and tremendously rich gold 
area. A number of companies de- 
cided to go into this new territory 
along the old road. We chose the 
second alternative, decided that a 
great deal of water had passed 
over the dam since Prohibition, and 
that we were in a new period of 
merchandising. ; 

We recognized immediately that 
advertising was going to be one of 
our most important activities, We 
felt that no matter how good the 
product, advertising keyed up to 
modern conditions and administered 
along modern lines would be es- 
sential. 

Thus our advertising problem 
was divided into two phases: First, 
we wanted advertising that was 


distinctly individual. Second, we 
wanted to merchandise that adver- 
tising so that we could get the 
most out of every dollar spent. 

We believe strongly that consis- 
tent advertising is essential to the 
success of a modern business. Spo- 
radic campaigns, with a burst of 
insertions today and then no inser- 
tions for the next ten months may 
cause a momentary stir, but they 
do not build that consistent con- 
sumer demand and acceptance that 
is essential. Therefore almost from 
the start of our renewed activity in 
brewing beer and ale, we have been 
consistent advertisers, using a 
large schedule of newspapers, out- 
door postings at strategic points 
and constantly renewed point-of- 
sale material. 


Advertising Strives for 
Individuality 

In all of our advertising we have 
been trending constantly toward in- 
dividuality. We have sought to 
make advertising that only we 
could sign. Typical of this adver- 
tising is the copy that we are using 
in newspapers this fall. 

The three rings of our trade- 
mark are the basis of the campaign. 
Early advertisements in the series 
told the story of how Peter Bal- 
lantine in 1840 lifted his glass from 
the bar three times and found three 
interlocked rings. In this way he 
chose his trade-mark. We tell that 
story in the advertising. 

We have labeled each ring as 
Peter Ballantine did in 1840. One 
stands for “Purity,” the second for 
“Body” and the third for “Flavor.” 
All of our advertising is designed 
to create consciousness of the 
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jill it go on the shelves, stay in the back room, get 
hoved under the counter? Or, will it go squarely in 
ont of the customer saying “Buy me!” 

YY For years, the American Can Company has been 
sharing in the sales promotion of package merchandise. 
Not the sales promotion of booklets and “we want 
your business” letters. But sales promotion through 
he retail merchant, in the store, on the counter — 
sales promotion where sales are made. 

These years of experience are available to you if you 

ve a retail merchandising problem. From our expe- 
lence, we may be able to find the answer. 

If not, we shall be glad to work with you until, to- 
ether, we find the 

oper method of get- —_sisren to BEN BERNIE 

ing your product into — {yam we wie None 
tustomers’ homes. 





AMERICAN 
CAN COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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An advertisement describes the birth 
of the Ballantine trade-mark 


trade-mark and the product behind 
it. 

In getting illustrations for our 
current series we tried to get the 
best black-and-white artist we 
could so that the illustrations would 
stand out strongly and forcefully. 
We felt that the more forcefully 
we could impress the trade-mark 
on the public the more quickly 
would the advertising begin to take 
effect. 

We are just beginning another 
series of advertisements with a 
more humorous flavor. 

One of these, for instance, shows 
a quoit pitcher, There are three 
illustrations. In the first he is 
making a ringer with the “Purity” 
ring. In the second he puts the 
“Body” ring on top, and in the 
third he puts the “Flavor” ring on 
top of the other two, thus forming 
our trade-mark, This series will 
be carried on with variations of 
illustrations. 

Our fall schedule of newspaper 
advertising includes insertions in 
ninety-one newspapers in thirteen 
States. 

This is one phase of individuality 
in our advertising. We are put- 
ting the same emphasis on the 
trade-mark in our outdoor and 
point-of-sale advertising. 

By putting the emphasis on our 
trade-mark our aim, as in all our 
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advertising, has been to develop 
a strong brand prestige. We want 
to increase the sale of beer and 
ale, but we are quite selfishly in- 
terested primarily in increasing the 
sale of Ballantine products. 

Strong newspaper and outdoor 
advertising creates the kind of 
background we want. We feel that 
it is equally important that we 
carry our story into the store. Thus 
we also place emphasis on our 
point-of-sale advertising. 

Point-of-sale advertising is par- 
ticularly important in our business 
because today thousands of con- 
sumers are not overly brand con- 
scious so far as beer and ale are 
concerned. 

By this I mean that many con- 
sumers will go into a package store 
and order “a case of ale” unless 
there is point-of-sale material to 
remind him to make the order “a 
case of Ballantine’s Ale.” We know 
that the quality of our merchandise 
will hold many consumers on re- 
peat orders but there is always that 
great floating consumer group who 
need point-of-sale reminders to or- 
der by brand. 

Thus by strong point-of-sale ad- 
vertising we accomplish two things. 
First, we carry over the message 
of our newspaper and outdoor ad- 
vertising into the store, making it 
doubly effective. Second, we pick 
up those sales which are the result 
of impulse buying on the part of 
consumers seeing our point-of-sale 
material. 

In the store interior end of our 
point-of-sale material we developed 
various types of advertising helps. 
One successful piece, for instance, 
was a dispenser which holds one 
case in full view of the consumer 
and has room for storage of a case 
behind the piece so that the dealer 
can fill in as the consumers buy. 
This is one obvious way of capital- 
izing on impulse buying. 

In addition, we have created a 
number of counter cards and other 
identification material. 

me of our most successful 
pieces for use at the bar was de- 
veloped out of necessity. 

The average sign, large or small, 
placed on the bar is easily portable 
and too easily removed and thrown 
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away. No amount of effort on the 
part of our salesmen to keep these 
cards in place can give us anywhere 
near 100 per cent showing. 

Our problem, then, was to make 
some kind of a point-of-sale piece 
that the average man behind the 
bar would not want to throw away, 
in fact would not allow to be 
thrown away. 

We finally found the solution 
in an impressive small stand of 
chrome metal. This carries our 
three-ring trade-mark and our 
trade name. Into it fits a black 
glass container in which the bar 
man can put his bar comb, one of 
the essential accessories of every 
good bar. 

We have distributed thousands of 
these and they are in big demand. 
In several cases we have been a 
little too modest, thinking that the 
big hotels, which frown on most 
point-of-sale material, would not 
be interested. The bar man in one 
of the largest New York hotels, an 
important outlet for any brewer, 
recently complained to one of our 
salesmen because he had not re- 
ceived this particular piece. This 
demonstrated that an exceptional 
point-of-sale piece can get into al- 
most any outlet. 

We create a number of different 
display pieces every year. We build 
complete displays which are set up 
in our own office by experts so 
that the display can be criticized 
and changed until it is as nearly 
perfect as we know how to make 
it. We make up four or five sets 
of windows each year. 

The cost of our display pieces 
runs fairly high per unit. This is 
intentional. We want to make the 
best showing that we can, to set 
our line apart as a quality line 
and, finally, because we know that 
the better display pieces have a 
far better chance of getting dealer 
acceptance. 

We feel that the manufacturer 
who stints on display material and 
makes it as cheap as possible ruins 
his chances of getting it into many 
stores that would accept a well de- 
signed and more expensive type of 
display piece, This seems to us 
like pretty poor economy. 

Because of the importance of the 
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package at point-of-sale, we have 
given unusual attention to our 
labels. For instance, on our higher- 
priced aged ales we are using a 
foil label which is more expensive 
than an ordinary label but we feel 
more effective for this type of 
merchandise. 

When we wanted to get new 
labels we decided that two things 
must be taken into consideration. 
First, we wanted the labels to look 
like ale or beer labels and to give 
the idea of a product that had qual- 
ity and stability. 

We felt that there was a subtle 
distinction between getting labels 
that looked like beer or ale and 
getting labels that looked like beer 
or ale labels. Thus it was our 
feeling that many of the most suc- 
cessful labels of the past, in spite 
of their excellence at the time they 
were created, were out of date. We 
could have built labels that looked 
like these beer labels but we did 
not feel that they gave the im- 
pression of a true quality beer 
or ale. 

In the second place, we wanted 
labels that were up to date and as 
attractive as any labels on the 
market. 

The designer who did the job 
for us cut the design directly into 
wood and has given us the ideal 
combination—a modern feel with 
a background of tradition. We 
believe that our packages have 
_ a very effective point-of-sale 
job. 

Briefly, I have described what 
our advertising is and what it 
intended to accomplish, A very 
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important part of our activity, how- 
ever, is the merchandising of our 
advertising. Upon the shoulders 
of the salesmen we place a great 
deal of the responsibility of seeing 
that our advertising does as nearly 
a 100 per cent job as is possible. 

Each salesman is responsible to 
us in seeing that his territory is 
thoroughly covered so far as ad- 
vertising is concerned, 

we start a new campaign 
we furnish our salesmen with strik- 
ing portfolios. 

This fall, for instance, our port- 
folio is in two colors—red and 
black—and gains a third color ef- 
fect by using a buff paper. 

Its emphasis is on the trade- 
mark and it carries on the front 
cover in large letters the title “It’s 
a 3 Ring Show.” 

On the first two pages we ask 
the dealer to stop and think what 
most ale and beer advertising looks 
like and we point out that you 
could block out the names of the 
advertisers paying for most such 
ads and would have no company 
identity. 

On the next two pages we show 
dealers a sample of our newspaper 
advertising and the salesman points 
out to him how wholly individual 
this type of advertising is. On 
the next two pages we show our 
outdoor campaign and point-of-sale 
material. 

The next two pages show more 
point-of-sale material and the final 
two summarize the portfolio, tell- 
ing the dealer what the advertising 
will mean to him, and show the 
schedule of the papers we are us- 
ing and the circulation of each. 

e keep everything in the port- 
folios essentially simple because, in 
the first place, we don’t want to 
burden the dealer with a lot of 
reading matter and, in the second 
place, it gives the salesman lati- 
tude to explain the campaign in 
his own way. 


+ 


Joins “Review of Reviews” 


Laurence Russell, formerly with the 
New York World-Telegram and_ the 


joined the 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle, has ‘ 
eview of 


New York sales staff of 
Reviews. 
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Thus each campaign is thor- 
oughly explained to the dealer so 
that he understands how it will 
help him in his business, not just 
how it’s going to help us in ours. 

Explaining the newspaper and 
outdoor activity is only part of the 
salesman’s merchandising job. 

Our salesmen travel by cars and 
each car is equipped with a com- 
plete line of point-of-sale material, 
and each salesman is responsible 
for the amount of this material put 
up in his territory. Our district 
men, in charge of the salesmen, 
make frequent inspection to see 
how the territory is covered in an 
advertising way. If they feel that 
the salesman is doing a slipshod 
job, the responsibility lies entirely 
on his shoulders. 

Each of our salesmen is equipped 
to place point-of-sale material. 
They understand thoroughly the 
arrangement of our merchandise in 
the store and can set up counter 
and floor material. 

Thus we carry our advertising 
message straight into the retail 
store. Every dealer knows or 
should know why we are doing 
what we do and the importance of 
every phase of our advertising to 
him. If he doesn’t, it is the fault 
of the salesman and the district 
man soon finds out where the weak- 
ness is. 

It is obvious that in many ways 
we have broken strongly with tra- 
ditional brewing industry methods. 
The head of our bottling depart- 
ment was chosen not because he 
knew beer but because he knew 
modern methods of selling and 
merchandising. We wanted a sales 
group from top to bottom that 
knew merchandising and how to sell 
a trade-marked line. Then our ad- 
vertising job was to build for these 
salesmen an acceptance for our 
trade-marked line, calling upon 
them to give us co-operation in 
building that acceptance. 


+ 
Julien with Walter Daily 


Don M. Julien, at one time advertis- 
ing manager of the Graybar Electric 
Company, New York, has joined the ad- 
vertising agency of Walter Daily, Inc., 
Cleveland, in an executive capacity. 
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Another Prosperity “Straw” 
In the National Capital 


QO NE in every eight residents of Washington (D. C.) was 


we — 8 = ee 


a member of the Christmas Saving Clubs, sharing in 

the recent distribution of more than five million dollars, 
in amounts ranging from twenty-five dollars to one thousand 
dollars, with interest added. 


The 1935 membership in Christmas Saving Clubs was more 
than 10,000 greater than in 1934 and the average check 
amounted to seventy-nine dollars—which is nearly twice the 
National average, of forty-four dollars. 
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Three banks in Washington were near the head of the list of 
forty banks in the principal cities of the country in the amount 
of Christmas Saving Club funds distributed. 


The Washington Market, high in spendable income, is 
naturally high in savings—BOTH SIGNS OF PROSPERITY. 
That means business activity, and you are sure to reach the 
worthwhile element in this prosperous market with ONE 
newspaper—THE STAR, Evening and Sunday. 


An Associated Press Newspaper 
Member Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers 
Member Major Market Newspapers 


Evening Star. 


With Sunday Morning Edition. 
paw Avcannout. WASHINGTON, D.C. “ie twrz. 


110 E. 42nd St. Lake Michigan Bidg. 




















Jobbers Vote on Helps 


How This Manufacturer Ascertains Kind of Advertising Co- 
operation to Use in Advancing Zone Selling 


Data Supplied and Article Approved 
By Robert Waddell 


Advertising Manager, Hamilton Watch Company 


LAST February the Hamilton 
Watch Company initiated a new 
plan of advertising co-operation 
with its wholesalers. To under- 
stand the reasons for it and the 
planning back of it, an understand- 
ing of the Hamilton plan of zone 
distribution is necessary. 

About two years ago the jewelry 
industry, like many others, was 
faced with a chaotic condition 
which was robbing both whole- 
salers and retailers of their oppor- 
tunity to make a legitimate profit 
on standard branded merchandise. 
Some method of protecting the 
reputable wholesaler and retailer 
against unethical and ruinous com- 
petition was necessary if the invest- 
ment of the manufacturer in name 
and reputation of an advertised 
line was to be protected. The zone 
plan of distribution was the result. 

The country was divided into 
twenty-one zones, each representing 
a definite geographical trading ter- 
ritory. Leading wholesale jewelers 
were selected whose good name and 
reputation were already known and 
established in the industry. Each 
of these wholesalers was given the 
Hamilton franchise to sell in one 
or more zones in which he main- 
tained a sales organization which 
was adequate in the opinion of the 
factory. In every zone there are 
at least two and in some zones as 
many as six authorized wholesalers. 

At present there are thirty-nine 
of these authorized wholesalers, 
blanketing the country with an ag- 
gressive sales organization—which 
organization is guaranteed a fair 
and legitimate profit, and promised 
the wholehearted co-operation of 
the company in stamping out un- 
fair trade competition. No Hamil- 


ton watches are sold except through 
these authorized zone wholesalers. 

The close ties which knit the 
wholesalers to the sales department 
of the company brought in many 
requests for advertising help. Few 
wholesalers are in a position to pre- 
pare their own advertising to their 
trade. Many of them recognized 
the value of this advertising, es- 
pecially if it could be closely tied 
up with the advertising which the 
company was doing both to the re- 
tailer and the consumer. 


Questionnaire Sent to 
Wholesalers 


Responding to a very definite de- 
mand on the part of the whole- 
salers for occasional mailings to 
introduce new merchandise, and 
realizing that the wholesalers would 
not show nearly as much interest in 
a single piece which would be iden- 
tical for all wholesalers, and still 
not wanting to produce thirty-nine 
different pieces, because of the ex- 
pense, the company devised the fol- 
lowing plan. 

Early last February a question- 
naire was sent to all Hamilton zone 
wholesalers, requesting detailed in- 
formation as to the sort of direct- 
mail advertising they would prefer 
to use in contacting their retail 
trade. 

The questionnaire was accom- 
panied by a letter explaining the 
purpose of the study and asking for 
co-operation. It also introduced 
the local advertising agency which 
we employ to handle the details of 
this wholesale advertising. 

Thirty-eight of the thirty-nine 
wholesalers replied to the question- 
naire, most of them filling it in in 
detail. It is interesting to note 
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A NEW, ALL-TIME HIGH 
in Times - Star Circulation 


IMES-STAR presses are rolling at 

a speed to deliver the greatest city 
and suburban circulation of any newspa in Cin- 
cinnati (156,956), and A NEW, ALL- HIGH IN 
TOTAL NET PAID CIRCULATION (169,816). 


This is QUALITY CIRCULATION—every copy of it; 
yet it can be bought at a milline rate of cult $1.77, 
which is from 13c to $1.45 less than other Cincinnati 
newspapers. 


YOU NEED ONLY THE TIMES-STAR IN CINCINNATI 


CINCINNATT -e38igese~TIMES STAR 


Hulbert Taft, President and Editor-in-Chief 
NEW YORK: - - Martin L. Marsh, 60 East 42nd Street 
CHICAGO: - <- Kellogg M. Patterson, 333 N. Michigan 








Look out! 


for the Loss Leader Gobb 


You know this bird. He (or she) comes trippi 
into your store lured by bargain bait, gobbles 
the loss leader, and trips out. 

Among TIME readers loss leader gobblers 
conspicuously absent. In fact, your own best «i 
tomers are TIME readers. They are the ones w 
want what they want—get it or else—and expect 
pay for it. 





That’s why so many advertisers of products y 
sell give you extra support among these most prof 
able customers by advertising in TIME. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 

















@ Number 198 in Time's campaign in dealer trade 


papers of several fields. In 1936 this campaign will 


continue to interpret magazine advertising in general, 


i ond Time advertising in particular, in terms of the 


dealer's own customers. 








The Weekly Newsmagazine 
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The RULE of THREE: 


1 CIRCULATION LEADERSHIP 
The daily Journal has the 
largest dailycirculation inthe 


Pacific Northwest . . . it has 
In Portland, its The Journal 4334 nore city circulation 


Life is like that—if you forget the Rule than any other Portland daily. 
of Three. Very rosy if you remember it ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP 
—and use The Journal in this major 1 on cera in 
market.Not manypapersfulfilltheRule “Mie 
of Three. You’ve noticed that. In fact LOWEST MILLING RATE 
we—or you—can only find five others 1 The daily Journal has the low- 


in all the country, in cities of 300,000 est milline rate of any daily 
or over in the Pacific Northwest. 


THE JOURNAL 


Reynolds-Ficgenid, nc. PORTLAND, OREGON 
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that thirty-eight have subsequently 
used the advertising material sup- 

plied by the factory, including the 
one that had not at first replied to 
the questionnaire. The one who 
has not used the factory material 
is a large wholesale house that 
maintains its own advertising de- 
partment. 

Such unanimous response is par- 
ticularly remarkable when it is 
realized that the wholesalers pay a 
share of the expense of preparing 
the advertising material, in addi- 
tion to paying the entire charge 
for addressing and postage. 

A study of the replies to the 
questionnaire shows the following : 

1. Will you use periodic mailings 
containing news of Hamilton 
watches to retail jewelers in your 
territory? 

All but two replied “yes.” (Both 
of those who replied “no” have 
since used the mailings.) 

2. How many such mailings will 
you send out each year? 

Most of the wholesalers ex- 
pressed the desire to use three or 
four mailings a year. 

3. Approximately on what dates 
will you make these mailings? 

April, August, September and 
November were the months most 
generally selected. - 

4. Will you send them out sepa- 
rately or as stuffers with letters, 
invoices, etc? 

There was about an equal divis- 
ion between separate mailings and 
use of the material as stuffers. 

5. How many jewelry stores are 
on your Hamilton mailing list? 

Quantities required by various 
wholesalers varied from 260 for 
the smallest to 3,000 by the larg- 
est. (Subsequent experience has 
increased these quantities.) 

6. What size envelope do you 
use? 

A small 63% envelope was pre- 
ferred. 

7. Are you interested in having 
us plan your folders on Hamilton 
watches ? 

All but one replied “yes” to this 
question. 

8. Would you prefer to have such 
pieces of our planning come, for 
instance, three times a year at fixed 
dates, or have them offered to you 
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as news of unusual interest about 
the Hamilton line developments? 

Divided answers on this question, 
with a slight preference for 
“news.” 

9. What three dates in the year 
would such mailings be made by 
you to your best advantage? 

Same as indicated in question 3. 

10. What type of mailing pieces 
do you prefer? 

Folder. Broadside 
4-page letter ——— 

To be inserted in envelope 

To be mailed without envelope 

Most preferred a folder, but 
there has been some swing toward 
larger pieces since that time. 

11. Would you prefer to have 
copy, cuts and layout sent direct to 
you so you could add some of your 
own institutional copy before de- 
livering final instructions to your 
printer for printing? 

Very few replied “yes.” 

12. Would you prefer that we 
print your pieces, charging you for 
the bare printing costs and effect- 
ing what saving we can by combin- 
ing the demands of other non-com- 
peting Hamilton wholesalers in the 
same press run? 

All but two replied “yes,” or 
quoted price. One of the two has 
used the material offered. 

13. Would you be interested in a 
supplementary cut and copy ser- 
vice on Hamilton watches to be 
used by you in preparing mailing 
pieces containing news of other 
merchandise you carry? 

Only five were interested in a 
supplementary cut and copy ser- 
vice. In view of this fact it has 
not been offered. 

14 and 15. If so, how often 
should such proof-sheet, cut and 
copy service be made available to 
you? On what dates? 

There was likewise a negligible 
response to these questions. 

As a result of these replies the 
company decided to initiate at once 
a plan for supplying suitable direct- 
mail advertising material to all its 
zone wholesalers. But, to parallel 
the sales policy, it was insisted that 
entirely different material must be 
supplied to each wholesaler selling 
in any zone. In other words, 
wholesaler A would be supplied 
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with a distinctly different mailing 
piece from wholesaler B, if any of 
their zones overlapped, since both 
of them would in all probability 
have retailer X on their mailing 
lists. 

From the wholesaler’s standpoint 
it was thought to be important that 
his trade receive a mailing piece 
which was distinctly his, and not 
merely a factory mailing which 
bore the wholesaler’s imprint. 

To complicate matters further, it 
was desirable that each wholesaler 
receive the type of mailing piece, 
small folder, large folder, broad- 
side or self-mailer, which he had 
indicated on the questionnaire as 
his preference. 

So the agency sat down and 
played acrostics for several days 
with thirty-nine wholesalers, selling 
in twenty-one zones, requesting 
four different types of mailing 
pieces. By careful cross-checking 
it was found that eight individual 
mailing pieces could be made to 
satisfy most of the requirements, 
including the primary one that no 
two wholesalers selling in the same 
zones should be supplied with simi- 
lar Fee | pieces. 

ht different folders were pre- 
a. , Photostats were sent to the 
wholesalers for approval and also 
their order for the quantity they 
desired. The runs of these folders 
were then combined so as to save 
expense and a charge was made to 
each wholesaler for merely the 
printing of the folder. The com- 
pany absorbed the creative work 
and plate cost. 

That supplied the data for the 
first offering to the trade. On later 
mailings this number has been in- 
creased to ten, in an effort to fit 
more exactly each folder into the 
requirements and personalities of 
the individual wholesalers. 

The entire cost of preparation, 


+ 


Promoted by Apple-Growers 

R. W. Staples, with the Yakima 
County Horticultural Union for the last 
ten years, been made advertisin, 
manager of that pat, co-operatives with head- 
guastere at Yakima, This organ- 
iza! s releasing a campaign on Rib- 
bon Brand apples to newspapers and 
radio stations in selected markets. 
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copy, artwork and engravings was 
assumed by the factory. The cost 
of the actual printing of the mail- 
ing pieces was pro-rated to each 
wholesaler in proportion to the 
quantities ordered. As each folder 
was used by from three to eight 
non-competing wholesalers, there 
was a considerable saving to each 
in the cost of make-ready, wash-up 
and other printing charges. 

Moreover each wholesaler re- 
ceived a smart, well-prepared mail- 
ing piece, such as he probably could 
not have produced for himself with- 
out considerable expense for art- 
work and plates and without em- 
ploying some sort of professional 
advertising service. 

Since copy was passed on by the 
advertising manager of the com- 
pany, the factory was assured that 
no statements were made which 
were not correct in every way and 
which were not in keeping with the 
sales and advertising policy of the 
company. 

The entire plan has received the 
earnest co-operation and endorse- 
ment of the wholesalers. Three 
mailings have been used during 
1935, one in the spring and two in 
the fall. In no case have less than 
thirty-five of the thirty-nine whole- 
salers used each separate mailing. 
As stated before, all but one of the 
wholesalers have used one or more. 
Most of them have used all of the 
three. 

The wholesalers have not only 
signified their approval of the plan 
by increased quantities but have 
frequently taken the trouble to 
write expressing their appreciation 
to the sales and advertising de- 
partment. It is undoubtedly an es- 
tablished part of the Hamilton plan 
of distribution, furnishing as it 
does the important link between the 
wholesaler and the retailer in the 
advertising plans of the company. 


a. 


Appoints Dana Jones 

The TreeSweet Products Company, 
Angeles, TreeSweet canned 
juice, _ the 
Com 
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HE NRA’s Consumers Division, 
headed by Professor Walton 

Hale Hamilton, working on bill to 
establish new Government depart- 
ment under new Cabinet head to 
“protect consumer interests,” says 
Pearson & Allen in syndicated 
“Washington Merry-Go-Round” 
column. This is Kallett & Schlink’s 
old plan, favored by all professional 
consumers who have never pro- 
duced a nickel’s worth of any- 
thing. . . . Automobile radio sales 
may total 1,100,000 in 1935, says 
Radio Retailing, estimating 2,300,- 
000 trucks, buses and private cars 
are now equipped... . 

. * . 
With carrying of two New York 
Fair-Trade Act suits to Albany 
Court of Appeals, manu 
and retailers looking at California 
Unfair Trade Practices Act as pos- 
sible model for substitute. Other 
manufacturers following Coty in re- 
fusal-to-sell policy. American Home 
Economics Society notifies its State 
bodies to fight fair-trade or re-sale 
price maintenance bills, one of 
which is now before Ohio Legis- 
lature. . 

* . o 
Recent New York meeting of Na- 
tional Association of Manufactur- 
ers would seem to indicate business 
leaders anti-New Deal, but it re- 
mains to be seen whether they will 
do anything about it other than 
publish tracts. . . . Rather ironic 
that Georgia’s Senator George 
should emerge from Warm Springs 
conference with Roosevelt with 
word that, according to the press, 
“We are pretty close to manufac- 
turers’ sales tax,” when only few 
years ago Georgia’s Representative 
Crisp courageously crucified him- 
self politically by advocating that 
identical thing. . 

e * > 
Ohio Legislature gets flock of chain- 
store tax bills, with Lehman-Frakes 
measure now in lead. .. . Many 
an amicus curiae rushing to help 
Supreme Court in AAA cases, while 


Administration’s farm advisers con- 
sider possible revenue sources if 
decisions are May mean 
higher income taxes, general sales 
tax. . . . Channels of distribution 
churned by co-operatives in some 
trades, super-markets with national 
brand, loss leaders in the gro- 
cery trade, wholesalers’ revolt and 
passing on of retailers’ orders di- 
rect to manufacturer in drug trade. 
. . - Pennsylvania Retailers’ Asso- 
ciation affiliates with American Re- 
tail Federation. Since fiasco of 
Congressional investigation, latter 
organization bids fair to be go- 
ing places, should be watched by 
manufacturers. . . . Secretary of 
Commerce Roper’s two-year-old 
Business Advisory Council begins 
“the second phase” of its activi- 
ties with some doubt as to what 
first phase was; will now confine 
its advice to Commerce Depart- 
ment... . 
. o . 


English retail co-ops, with over 
seven million membership, do esti- 
mated 12 per cent of retail trade 
of that country, . . . Banks can’t 
advertise legal services for patrons, 
according to Common Pleas Court 
decision at Youngstown, Ohio... . 
Senator Russell, after conference 
with President, says adjournment 
of Congress objective will be April 
1 to 15, but if session ends before 
June 1, we'll eat your hat in Macy’s 
window—and gladly! . . . Novem- 
ber 30 Baltimore Daily Record 
carries interesting Court of Ap- 
peals decision in Reiser Co. ( Venida 
toiletries) vs. Baltimore Radio 
Show (Station WFBR) suit over 
radio contract. ... 
. . . 


Looks as though Canadian Daily 
Newspaper Association fran- 
chise form going in spite 
of advertisers’ protestations. Ques- 
tions are: Can they 
make actual practice? 


it stick in 
What right have newspapers to 


all media? 


regulate commission on 
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has called special meeting on sub- 
ject. . . . Borden appeals to U. S. 
Supreme Court from ruling uphold- 
ing New York State’s law establish- 
- l-cent differential in price of 
advertised brands of milk... . 

* . a 


Wallace Publishing Company sold 
at sheriff's sale for $1,013,000. Sec- 
retary to continue as “editor on 
leave of absence” under new own- 
ers. . . . New York Times book 
reviewer thinks public owes F. J. 
Schlink “a debt of gratitude” for 
writing “Eat, Drink and Be Wary.” 
. .. W.P.A. announces several new 
Federal censuses and studies, in- 
cluding study of consumption of 
goods and services by urban fam- 
ilies. . . . British advertisers resent 
efforts of their Postmaster-General 
to persuade France to forbid radio 
advertising in English from French 
stations. . . . 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics pub- 
lishes “Retail Trade in Prairie 
Provinces, 1934.” . . . Associated 
Grocery Manufacturers resolutes in 
favor of constructive Clayton Act 
amendments, S.5 as amended, 
against compulsory State trade- 
mark legislation. . . . Travelers In- 
surance Company estimates 1935 


+ 


NBC Appointments 


The following changes in the adver- 
tising and sales promotion department 
of National Decndeesting, Comeany have 

m made, according to E. P. H. James, 
advertising and sales promotion manager: 

Ellen Davis joins the department to 
specialize on trade news service; J. M. 
3reene will handle internal promotion 
with the sales department; Harold E. 
Bisson will be in charge of sales pro- 
motion production; and Marvin D. Rae, 
Jr-s joins the merchandising section of 
the 


W. C. Roux will continue in charge 
of NBC general publication advertising. 
He will also handle the publication ad- 
vertising of NBC managed and operated 
stations and of the NBC Transcription 
Service, thus concentrating all space 
campaigns in one office. 

eee 


Has Freezer Account 
The Emery Thompson Machine & Sup- 
ply Company, New York, manufacturer 
ice cream freezers, has appointed 
Terrill Belknap Marsh Associates, of 
that city, to place its advertising. Busi- 
ness papers and direct mail will 
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motor vehicle registrations will be 
about 26,150,000, up 5 per cent 
over last year. . . . AAA backs 
down on fining qumenet for os 
ing potatoes not properly stamped, 
packed, etc., og — . 
Oregon calls its proposed 2 per 
cent sales tax (House 85, coming 
up at special election January 31) 
a “privilege tax,” but fools no one. 
Includes sales of magazines and 
newspapers. . . 


Senator Dickinson (Rep. Iowa) 
says he will seek to repeal Recipro- 
cal Trade Bargaining Act, auto- 
matically killing new Canadian 
agreement, but what chance has a 
Republican measure in this Con- 
gress? .. . Variety reports possi- 
bility of South American radio 
network operating out of Buenos 
Aires. . . . December Chain Store 
Age, grocery edition, carries story 
on per cent of sales and gross 
profits of chains on many items. 
Reps Consumers’ Research, Inc.. 
hearing before National Labor 
Relations Board December 11... . 
Major Bowes troubled chasing 
down fake troupes of “Major 
Bowes’ Amateurs.” . . . 


G. M. S. 
+ 


Chicago Club Holds Election 


Richard J. Thain was named to serve 
a second term as president of the Chi- 
cago Federated Advertising Club in the 
annual election last week. his re-election 
was by unanimous vote. Elected unani- 
mously to other ts in the 1936 admin- 
istration were: first vice-president, Burr 
L. Robbins, General Outdoor Advertising 
Company, second vice-president, Margaret 
Chase, Kier Letter Company; third vice- 
president, John Sweet, Trafic World; 
secretary, Chester L. Price, City National 
Bank & Trust Company; treasurer, John 
D. Ames, — of the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce. 

Charles Southward has been appointed 
executive secretary. For the last several 
years, he has conducted a hotel and club 
promotion busi at Evanst i. 





Bevan Lawson Dies 


Bevan Lawson, promotion sales man- 
ager of the Dictaphone Sales Corpora- 
tion, New York, for the last twelve 
years, died at that city this week. He 
was seventy-one. Before joining Dicta- 
phone he served as marketing manager 
for E. R. Squibb & Sons. 





Dee. I. 
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@Actual subscriber to Automobiie 
‘Trade Journal 35.000 like him 
were asked a total of o million 
and a hail questions 


HEN the Chilton Company de- 

cided that a new picture of the 
automotive wholesale and retail mar- 
kets was needed, it realized that 
there was but one way to get this 
information—ask the mene who com- 
prise those markets! 

So they asked them—and got the 
answers! Over 1,500,000 questions 
were asked of over 35,000 firms; 
nearly 100 business houses voluntarily 
opened their books to Chilton editors, 
turned over their paid bills for the 
past year, and answered the most 
searching questions. 

The industry told us what its busi- 
ness was like —not yesterday, 
not pre-depression—told us what it 
bought, where it bought it, how much 
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it bought and from whom. It told 
us what its needs were—among them 
the need for three specialized busi- 
ness publications, edited specifically 
for the three divisions of the selling 
branch of the ‘ndustry—car selling, 
wholesaling an@ maintenance. 

Now, beginning with the December 
issues, three publications—Automo- 
bile Trade Journal, Motor World 
Wholesale and Motor Age—reaching 
by demonstrated proof, 85% of the 
buying power of each of these three 
divisions, are available to advertisers 

The surest guide to success in sell 
ing is the information revealed by the 
Chilton Investigation and the judi- 
cious use of the three publications 
shown below. 


Write for the FACTS! 


CHILTON 
CHESTNUT AND 50h STREETS 





DETROIT 





COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, 


CLEVELAND 


PA. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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ROMISING safety for your 

rugs, safety and cleanliness, the 
Certified Rug Cleaners Institute is 
at present consolidating itself for 
the association advertising cam- 
paign that it has undertaken for 
the spring. 

The rug cleaning industry has a 
volume somewhere over $25,000,000 
yearly. Rug cleaners figure maybe 
10 per cent of the public have 
their rugs cleaned at all, and these 
not enough. This means, in any 
language, a tremendous unexploited 
market. 

To get and keep the confidence 
of the public, the Institute is set- 
ting up standards which have al- 
ready won it the approval of Good 
Housekeeping. This makes rug 
cleaning the first service to haye 
received the magazine’s benison. 

The organization is headed by 
outside interests as an additional 
appeal to the consumer’s interest in 
rectitude. Part of the terms of 
association include the provision 







































Los Angeles Agencies Merge 

Walters & McLeod, Los Angeles ad- 
vertising agency, has been merged with 
The cCarty Company, advertising 
agency, also of that city. The combined 
business will be conducted under the 
name of The McCarty Company and 
offices will be retained in the Bendix 
Building, Los Angeles, present head- 
quarters of The McCarty Company. 

. . . 


To Represent Shamokin Paper 


The Shamokin, Pa., Public Press, a 
new morning Ce has appointed 


the George B. David Company, New 
York, as national representative. 
. . . 


Has Wine Association 
The Madeira Wine Association, New 
Xork, has appointed the Charles W. Ho 
Company, Inc., of that city, to handle 
its advertising account. 


Agency to Change Name 
Byren-Weil-Weston, Inc., Philadel- 

phia advertising agency, will change its 

name January 1, 1936, to Byren & Weil, 

Inc. 
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For Cleaner Rugs 


ee 


that the management gets its pay 
from the membership in proportion 
to the increase it produces in rug 
cleaning sales above normal ex- 
pectancy for the coming year. 

Advertising thus far, opening 
with a column in September, has 
been used chiefly with an eye to 
convincing prospective members of 
the association, bringing them into 
the fold. The prospectus assures 
that standards will be so high that 
the association when well-fixed will 
include only a minority of the in- 
dustry. Any rug cleaner, however, 
who can meet the standards will be 
eligible for membership. 

To protect the membery, an as- 
sociation emblem will be a prom- 
inent part of the advertising, which 
will open full-blast with the spring 
cleaning season in March. Safety 
will be the watchword. The ne- 
cessity for washing rugs regularly 
and well, to safeguard their clean- 
liness and beauty, will be an ad- 
ditional hook, 


+ 


Goodrich Sundries to Parrish 


The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
has appointed Amos Parrish and Com 
pany, Inc., New York, to direct the 
advertising of its rubber bathing wear 
and drug sundries and also for thai 
division of the Miller Rubber Company, 
a subsidiary. A. C. Lowitz is the ac 
count executive. 


a 
R. I. Jones Dies 
Richard I. Jones, secretary-treasurer 
of the Los Angeles IJilustrated Daily 
News since 1924, died recently at Glen- 
dale, Calif., at the of fifty-five. He 
was at one time with the United States 
Lithograph Company at Cincinnati. 
eee 
Joins Vickers & Benson 
C. M. Mutch, formerly with A. _ 
Kim, Ltd., Toronto, has been aj 
manager of the Toronto office of fekers 
& Benson, Ltd., Montreal agency. 
eee 


Changes on KFJZ 
John Sufiven. 8 Seeman ys studio man- 


a has been pone city director 
KFJzZ, *Fort "Wort He is 
succeeded as studio manager Sy Godfred 


Kuler. 
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New York Trade-Mark Law 


Its Peculiarities Show Why State Registrations Are So Difficult 
to Understand Properly 


O’CALLAGHAN ADVERTISING 
Acency, Inc. 


Mempuis, TENN. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


We should appreciate it if you 
could advise us how manufacturers 
of radios, sewing machines, automo- 
biles, adding machines, typewriters, 
and similar machines, register their 
trade-marks in New York State. 

According to opinion given us, it 
is impossible to register a trade-mark 
in the State, except as the label on 
a container. 

Thus, as we see it, the stamped 
trade-mark on a radio set, typewriter, 
dictaphone, or any type of machine, 
would not be registerable in New 
York State. 

What protection could these manu- 
facturers have then? 

Martin O’CALLAGHAN, 
President. 


T RADE MARK law has its pecu- 
liarities and obscurities and the 
New York State Act is no excep- 
tion. Mr. O'Callaghan is not the 
first person to call attention to one 
curious feature of the New York 
trade mark statute, namely, that it 
provides for registration only of 
trade marks used on containers. 

This does not mean that a trade 
mark is not registerable merely be- 
cause it is used on the goods them- 
selves. If it is used on a con- 
tainer, it appears to be registerable. 

Thus if a typewriter or adding 
machine were normally sold to the 
public in a container, as for in- 
stance, the tin dust-proofing box in 
which the adding machine is sold, 
or the cloth covered container in 
which a portable typewriter is 
usually sold, the trade mark that 
appeared on such a container would 
be registerable. 

The Department of State, which 
has charge of registrations, has 
been very liberal in this matter and 


not long ago secured a ruling from 
the Attorney General (Opinions, 
Attorney General, Jan. 27, 1932) 
that a wax-paper wrapper in which 
bread was packaged could be re- 
garded as a package and that a 
trade mark appearing thereon was 
registerable. Possibly the State 
may be willing to register trade 
marks on radios, sewing machines 
and automobiles if such marks ap- 
peared on the shipping cartons or 
boxes. 

There is, however, no question 
that the law permits registrations 
of trade marks only if they are 
used on containers and “that such 
trade mark so placed is the only 
sort which might be filed with the 
Secretary.” (Opinions, Attorney 
General, 1923, page 189.) 

The intention of the legislators 
in framing the law in this way is 
difficult to determine, but the main 
section of the statute (General 
Business Law, Art. 24, Sec. 367) 
may give a clue. It contains the 
words “the intention of this. Sec- 
tion being to protect the owners of 
trade marks and labels against 
imitation and refilling of all pack- 
ages and receptacles while bearing 
such trade marks.” 

What seems to have been the 
primary purpose of the legislators 
(see Opinions, Attorney General, 
1923, page 138) is to protect 
against misuse by refilling, of con- 
tainers (bearing genuine trade 
marks), originally used in connec- 
tion with the genuine goods. Most 
statutes of this type arise out of 
specific needs, and a reading of the 
statute as a whole suggests that at 
the time of its passage merchants 
and manufacturers were primarily 
concerned with protecting them- 
selves against refilling of genuine 
containers. 

In its annual report for the 
calendar year 1931, the Depart- 
ment of State made a distinct rec- 
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ommendation in this respect. It 
said : 

“At the present time the Depart- 
ment of State registers only such 
trade marks as are used upon re- 
ceptacles or containers. It is 
recommended that the General 
Business Law and the Penal Law 
of the State be amended to extend 
the scope of the Department in this 
respect, and render a distinct ser- 
vice to those who desire adequate 
means of protection for articles of 
merchandise offered for sale under 
a trade mark in this State.” 

A frequently held opinion is that 
in order to secure trade mark 
rights within the State of New 
York a registrant must register his 
trade mark under the New York 
statute. This is caused by the 
common error of confusing a trade 
mark registration with a patent. 
Registrations of trade marks do not 
create trade mark rights, and 
failure to register does not mean 
loss of trade mark rights. 

The Court of Appeals of New 
York State, in the case of Rocko- 
witz v. Madam X Co., Inc., 248 
N. Y. 272, gave this matter full 
consideration and held that “regis- 
tration does not create a trade 
mark. It is not essential to its 
validity.” 

While there are certain great ad- 
vantages of a practical nature, ob- 
tained by securing registration 
under the United States statute, 
many authorities feel that the ad- 
vantages of registration under 
statutes of the States, as such 
statutes now read, are extremely 
small. It is undoubtedly for this 
reason that very few trade marks 
have been registered under State 
statutes. In New York State, dur- 
ing the calendar years 1929 to 1931, 
inclusive, there were registered only 
200 marks, 250 marks and 312 
marks respectively. 

As trade mark rights are created 
by use of the marks in a going 
business, and only by such use, the 
manufacturer need fear no loss of 
trade mark rights merely because 
he. may be unable to register his 
mark in the State of New York. 

There isa growing interest in 
State trade mark registration due 
to the efforts of certain selfish 
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THE VITAL LINK 


For many national advertisers, 
the gap between consumer 
advertising and consumer pur- 
chases must be bridged by sales 
promotional plans that stimu- 
late salesmen, wholesalers, and 
dealers. We know how to bridge 
such gaps .. . it’s an essential 
part of our service. 


NEW YORK 
444 Madison Avenue 


CLEVELAND 
1501 Euclid Avenue 


Advertising 
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& SMITH & 


Aluminum Company 
of America 


The Aluminum Cooking 
Utensil Co. 


Aluminum Seal Co. 
American Can Company 


Art Metal 
Construction Co. 


Associated Tire Lines — 
The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Co. 


The Austin Company 
The Bassick Company 
Chase Brass & Copper Co. 
Central United 

National Bank 

of Cleveland 
Cleveland Fruit Juice Co. 


Commonwealth Shoe 
& Leather Co. 
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CLIENTS 


Country Life—American 
Home Corp. 
—The American Home 


P. & F. Corbin 

Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Emery Industries, Inc, 
The Fox Furnace Co. 
Hotels Statler Co., Inc. 
Wm. H. Jackson Co. 


Kensington Incorporated 
of New Kensington 


G. Krueger Brewing Co. 
The Leisy Brewing Co. 
Mark Cross Company 


National Canners’ 
Association 


Nation’s Business 
New York University 






The Pennzoil Company 
Printers’ Ink 


The Standard Register Co. 


The Strong-Carlisle & 
Hammond Co. 


The Templin-Bradley Co. 
University School 


Virginia Hot Springs Co. 
—The Homestead Hotel 
Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co. 
Westinghouse Electric 
Supply Co. 
Westinghouse Lamp Co. 
West Penn Power Co. 
The WGAR Broadcasting 
Company 
The Wood Shovel 
and Tool Co. 
The Wooster Brush Co. 
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groups to promote compulsory reg- 
istration in the States. At its last 
session the Nevada State Legisla- 
ture passed a bill for mandatory 
trade mark registration in that 
State, a bill which was vetoed by 
the Governor due to the protests 
of a number of advertisers. Similar 
bills were before the legislatures of 
New Jersey, New York and Mary- 
land, but were not passed before 
adjournment. 

Many State legislators look 
fondly upon such bills as means 
of creating revenue. They wilfully 
obscure the fact that trade mark 
legislation was primarily intended 
as protection of the manufacturer. 
Suggested mandatory legislation in 
many States is looked upon largely 
as a tax measure to milk the manu- 
facturer. This is particularly the 


+ 


Brown Heads Publicity Lodge 
James Wright Brown, Jr., of Editor 
& Publisher, New York, has been in- 
stalled Master of Publicity Lodge, No. 
1000 F. & A. M., succeedin; Sosrae 
A. Riley, American Press. “Oth her of 
ficers seated were: Huston D. Crippen, 
senior warden; Albert O. Ryerson, junior 
warden; Roy Shults, senior deacon; 
Charles Reynolds, junior deacon; Ernest 
hard, senior master of ceremonies; 
Leonard Schulz, junior master of 
ceremonies; . Duysters, steward; 
Harry Flowers, steward; Dr. Wm. A. 
Rochester, marshal; and John A. Zellers, 
treasurer. 


. * 
Hacker Joins ATF 
Fred A. Hacker, formerly of Reehl & 
Hacker Sihesrapbers, and general man- 
ager of Tabard Press, New York, has 
joined the American Ty Founders, 
lizabeth, N. J., as head of their market 
research ‘department. 


7 7 
Good Shepherd to Humphrey 
The Good Shepherd Worsted Mills, 
Newton, Mass., makers of Good Shep- 
herd Yarns, have placed their advertis- 
ing account with the H. B. Humphrey 
Company, Boston. 
- 


. . 
Waite with Lord & Thomas 

Edgar A. Waite, recently with Benton 
& Bowles at New York and formerly 
with that agency on the Pacific Coast, is 
now with Lord & Thomas at Los Angeles. 


: oe . . 
Represents “Popular Science” 

Don Harway, San Francisco, has been 
named as Pacific Coast representative 


for Popular Science Monthly. His ter- 
ritory extends as far East as Denver. 
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case in those States where there 
are not a great many manufactur- 
ing interests. 

At the present time there are sev- 
eral suggested trade mark laws 
under discussion in New York 
State and such legislative sessions 
as are held in the various States 
during the coming year will un- 
doubtedly see the presentation of 
numerous trade mark bills. 

A fuller discussion of this sub- 
ject will be found in an article 
“For Revenue Only,” by C. B. 
Larrabee, Printers’ INx, October 
10, 1935. This article has already 
created wide comment and empha- 
sizes the necessity of every adver- 
tiser being on the alert to see that 
trade mark registration in States 
does not become a costly and dam- 
aging movement. 


_ 


Thompson Opens Seattle Office 


The J. Walter Thompson Company 
has opened a new office at Seattle, Wash., 
located at 2012 Exchange uilding. 
Norton W. Mogge, formerly resident 
manager of the s Angeles. office, has 

m made resident manager of the new 
Seattle office. 

T. Russell Paulson, formerly Mr. 
Mesge’s assistant at Los Angeles, has 

= pieosl = in charge of the Ange- 
= rs) The new Seattle office will 
service the national campaign on North- 
west canned salmon, which as reported 
last week, will be handled by J. alter 
Thompson. 
eee 


Direct Mail Group Elects 
Milton Crume, of Butler Brothers, was 
elected president of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Club of Chicago last 
week, succeeding John Sweet, Trafic 
World. Other new officers are: vice- 
resident, Lae Woodworth, Rand. 
cNally Compan secretary, Paul 
a ae Seekers Helper er; treasurer, 
. Schild, The Bookhouse for Chil- 
ah ee chairman, Harry Neal 
Baum, Fairbanks, Morse & Company. 
. . . 


Ferris Becomes Publisher 


Paul W. Ferris, recently resigned 
sports editor of the Washington, D. C.. 
Post, and formerly with other newspapers 
and the Dearborn Advertisin pa. Aewncy of 
uienee. pee, ‘— publisher of the 
East Falls, , Sun, a new weekly. 

"e . . 


Salamon on “Daily Food News” 

Bernard B. Salamon, formerly pro 
duction manager of The Marine News 
has joined the staff of The Daily Food 
News, New York. 
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What makes them 






Read? 


SUNSET MAGAZINE finds out 
by interviewing 16,000 subscribers. 


Result: a new editorial technique. 


Not only what you say, but how 
you say it. 


Not only how you say it, but five 
specific standards to measure it by. 


These are the results SuNseEt edi- 
tors have secured from more than 
16,000 interviews with their read- 
ers over the past eighteen months. 


These interviews, held in SUNSET 
homes in all parts of the Pacific 
Coast, showed conclusively the ac- 
tive interest in Sunset’s basic 
editorial material. 


But—through definite editorial tests 
—these interviews also showed that 
the readability, comprehension, and 
usefulness of any given piece of 
editorial material could be measur- 
ably increased by subjecting it to 
five specific tests. These five tests 
are: 


1. Is it news? 
2. Is it western? 


3. Is there a perscnality con- 
nected with it? 


4. Is it usable by the reader? 
5. Is it quickly told? 


Based on these findings the editors 
of Sunset, beginning with the 
February issue, will completely 
abandon the traditional, conven- 
tional magazine make-up and 
handling of editorial material. Un- 
der the general editorial direction 
of James W. Young, they will be- 
gin the presentation of their same 
basic editorial material in a tech- 
nique entirely new in the home 
service field—in some respects new 
in any editorial field. 


The “theme song” of this new 
editorial form is expressed in a 
phrase to be carried as part of the 
title: “Sunset—What’s New in 
Western Living.” 


“What's New in Western Living!” 
Advertisers who would like to place 
a product or thought in that classi- 
fication may catch the February 
issue up to January 5. 


L. W. Lang, 
Publisher. 


LANE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 576 SACRAMENTO STREET, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








Two Letters That Sell 


This Manufacturer Uses One to Pull Choice Inquiries; the Other 
to Send Prospects into Stores 


By H. W. Schwartz 


General Advertising Manager, C. G. Conn, Ltd. 


E have used two letters over 
a period of about five years 
and have found them uniformly 
productive. The first goes out on 
our regular letterhead. It follows: 


Now that you have a good start in 
music, you no doubt would like to 
be a REAL musician—an artist. 

You have musical talent or you 
wouldn’t be playing now. But you 
have no idea how well you could 
play if you had one of the latest, 
improved Conns. 

No musician, no matter how much 
natural, inborn talent he may have, 
can rise above his instrument. There 
are many school musicians of un- 
usual musical talent who are strug- 
gling along under the handicap of a 
poor instrument. So long as they 
continue on the inferior instrument, 
they will remain mediocre. It will 
take a new model Conn, with its 
amazing beauty of tone, ease of blow- 
ing, and accurate scale, to bring out 
all their natural talent. 

Conns are known all over the world 
as “Choice of the Artists.” If you 
want to be a REAL artist on your in- 
strument you should do as the great 
artists have done—you should choose 
a Conn without delay. 

We'd like to tell you about some of 
the latest developments in Conn in- 
struments. We'd like to send you 
one of the booklets pictured in the 
enclosed circular. There is no ob- 
ligation—it is a pleasure for us to 
send it. 

For your convenience we've en- 
closed a postage-free return card. 
You owe it to yourself and your 
musical future to fill in and mail this 
card right now. No obligation what- 
soewer. Mail the card! 

Cordially yours, 


General Advertising Manager. 
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The second letter is on a smaller 
sheet headed “Trombone Headquar- 
ters” or “Trumpet Headquarters,” 
as the case may be, and carries a 
dealer’s name and address. Here 
it is: 

TROMBONE HEADQUARTERS 


NAME OF TROMBONE PLAYER, 
AppREss, 

Crry anp STATE. 
SALUTATION: 

For those who know a real trom. 
bone when they play it, we have a 
rare treat. We have just received 
from the Conn factory a new Artist 
Special Trombone and invite you to 
come in and give it a try. 

This instrument is not included in 
the regular Conn line, but is built 
special for the finest dance, radio, 
and recording artists. We are for- 
tunate in being able to get one of 
these to show our trade and are glad 
to extend an invitation to you to 
play it. 

Made especially for such great art- 
ists as shown in enclosed folder, this 
trombone is now made available for 
the first time to trombone players in 
this locality. Don’t fail to come in 
and try this phenomenal instrument. 

Please understand there is no obli- 
gation to buy. We merely want you 
to have the thrill of playing this fine 
trombone. We'll be looking for you 
to stop in soon. 

NaME oF Dea cer, 
Street Appress, 
Crry AND Srate. 


The No. 1 letter has been used 
practically without a change for 
five successive years. It has pro- 
duced during this time 11.8 per 
cent inquiries. These have been of 
a good quality since we have sold 
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more than 7 per cent of them. For 
every dollar we have spent in the 
campaign, we have received $16.50 
in return. 

Letter No. 2 is used to send 
people into the dealer’s store and 
while specific figures on results are 
not obtainable, due to the nature 
of the campaign, we have made 
hundreds of checks with our deal- 
ers and have definitely established 
the productiveness of the letter. 


List of Prospects Selected 
Carefully 


Letter No. 1 is mailed by the 
factory to lists of school and other 
amateur musicians secured in vari- 
ous ways. Some of the lists are 
rosters of bands secured from 
the director; others are secured 
through the dealer. We are very 
careful in all instances, though, 
that the names are names of school 
musicians or other amateurs of 
about high-school age. The reason 
for this can be seen from the na- 
ture of the letter. With it we send 
a circular and a return card. 

The circular that has been used 


most recently is in two colors, four 


pages. The first page carries an 
illustration showing some of the 
booklets available in which specific 
instruments are described. The 
test suggests that the prospect send 
for one of these—“See your dealer 
or mail the card for new catalog 
on your instrument.” The inside 
spread shows a number of promi- 
nent musicians who use Conn in- 
struments. The last page pictures 
some new models and repeats the 
suggestion that the prospect send 
for additional literature. The busi- 
ness reply card carries the same 
picture of the booklets as_ the 
folder and contains space for name, 
address and instrument fill-ins. 

The entire cost of the mailing is 
borne by the factory. Once we get 
the inquiries, however, we write 
the prospect, send him literature 
and refer him to the dealer from 
whose territory the inquiry arose. 
We also send a notice directly to 
the dealer about the prospect. 

Last year we varied the cam- 
paign a little bit from what it had 
been the previous four years. We 
tried to have dealers furnish us 
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with all the names so the dealer 
would have to make a survey of 
the bands in his territory in order 
to get these names. We even fur- 
nished cards to the dealer so he 
could write the name and address 
of the player and give the instru- 
ment used and whether it was an 
old or a new instrument. In this way 
we secured about 25,000 names. 

Then we tried an interesting ex- 
periment. In some territories we 
enclosed a coupon which entitled 
the recipient to a free bottle of oil 
or a genuine Vandoren reed, de- 
pending upon the instrument the 
musician used. The coupons were 
redeemable at the dealer’s store. 
The fact that there was “no obli- 
gation” was emphasized. The re- 
cipient merely had to fill in the 
coupon, giving name, address, type 
of instrument owned and in what 
he was interested. 

The dealer endorsed these cou- 
pons and returned them to the fac- 
tory and we replaced the oil or 
the reeds given out. The purpose 
of giving away this souvenir, of 
course, was to get the player into 
the dealer’s store. In other territo- 
ries we did not offer the souvenir, 
but secured our inquiries from the 
card requesting catalog. 

The results we obtained from the 
two kinds of prospects show. what 
an artificial stimulus to get an in- 
quiry will do to the worth of the 
inquiry. The inquiries received on 
the postcard were worth over three 
times those secured from the coupon. 


Company Handles Entire 
Mailing 


Letter No. 2 has been used for 
about five years to introduce new 
models to the trade. We handle 
the entire mailing. The only thing 
the dealer does is send us lists of 
prospects. These are not rosters of 
bands, but are picked lists. 

For instance, if we have a new 
trumpet we get from our dealer a 
list of the best trumpet players in 
the city and we mail them this 
letter inviting them to go to the 
dealer’s store and see this new 
instrument. 

During the last five years we 
have used this letter for fourteen 
different campaigns or an average 
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of about three times a year. This 
has been very effective in introduc- 
ing a new model to the trade. 

We are careful in this letter not 
to tell too much about the instru- 
ment. We do not even show an 
illustration of the instrument in 
most cases. In some cases we do, 
but we try to keep the letter and 
the enclosure more of a teaser so 
we can get the players to go into 
the dealer’s store and ask to try 
the instrument. 

We think this letter has been ef- 
fective because it is not too com- 
mercial. We don’t quote prices 


+ 


Cadillac Appointments 


E. F. Upson, for the last five years 
manager of the Pacific Region for the 
Cadillac Motor Car Company, Detroit, 
has been appointed assistant general sales 
manager, succeeding H. W. Peters, re- 
signed. R. L. tthe New SE who has 
been manager of the New England dis- 
trict for the last year, has been ap- 
pointed sales promotion manager, suc- 
ceeding W. C. Herring, who has taken 
over a company distributorship. Don 
Ahrens, as recently reported, is now 
general sales manager. 

. . 


Join Four A’s 


Erwin, Wasey & Company, Inc., and 
Arthur Kudner, Inc., both have been 
elected to membership in the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, in 
continuation of the membership pre- 
viously held by Erwin, Wasey & Com- 
pany, Inc. erth-Knollin Advertising 
Agency, San Francisco, has also been 
ya to a membership in the Four 

"s. 


Appoints Rickerd Agency 

The Detroit X-Ray Sales Company, 
Detroit, has appointed the C. E. Rickerd 
Advertising agency, of that city, to han- 
dle its advertising account. A campaign 
will be directed to the medical profes- 
sion, hospitals and certain industries. 


Has Wine Account 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc., has ap- 
inted Kimball, Hubbard & Powel, Inc., 
ew York, to direct the advertising of 
Sandeman Sherry and Port wines, im- 
ported from Spain. 
7 s . 


With Spinning Agency 

Paul Hale Bruske has joined Rolfe 
C. Spinning, Inc., Detroit agency, as 
account executive. 
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and we don’t tell much about the 
instrument. Musicians like to give 
opinions about new instruments. 
They like to go into a store and try 
them. That is all we want to ac- 
complish. Once the dealer gets the 
prospect into his store and once 
the musician tries the instrument 
we have done the greater part of 
selling. 

The factory does all the mailing 
work—processing the letter, im- 
printing the dealer’s name and ad- 
dress. We generally chatge the 
dealer 2 cents per name to help 
cover postage. 


+ 


G-E Promotes Crawford 


James H. Crawford, with the General 
Electric Company for over thirty years, 
and for the last three years, assistant 
manager of construction material sales, 
has been named manager of the coi- 
struction material sales of the appliance 
and merchandise department of the firm 
at Bridgeport, Conn. He succeeds the 
late Frank W Hall, and will, report 
direct to C. . Wilson, vice-president. 


Hall Linton Advanced 


Consolidated Press, Ltd., Toronto, has 
appointed Hall Linton, recently of the 
advertising staff of Farmer, as 
manager of its research and _ promotion 
department, functioning on all eleven of 
its publications. Mr, Linton, who has 
been with the organization since 1923, 
is succeeded on the staff of The Farmer 
by D. V. McLeod, for the last year 
representing The Farmer from the To- 
ronto office. 


Eagle-Picher Adds McMullen 

Earle W. McMullen, formerly vice- 
president and plant manager of Ault & 
Wiborg Corporation, has joined the 
Eagle-Picher Lead Com Cincin- 
nati, as director of resear succeeds 
Dr. John A. Schaeffer. now president of 
Franklin and Marshall College. 


Heads Bulova Watch 


John H. Ballard, who joined the 
Bulova Watch Company, New York, as 
a sixteen-year-old office boy in 1909, has 
been made president of the company, 
succeeding the founder, the late Joseph 
Bulova. 

eee 


et Malkiel 


H. Lyman Armes has resigned from 
Ge De David Malkiel Advertising Agency, 
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Come and Get Your Books 


This Direct-Mail Campaign Brings Prospects into Stores by 
Offering a “Blue-Book” Premium 


By Edward A. Braun 


ie all built up to a blue book of 
radio entertainers, did a new 
direct-mail campaign that went out 
from General Electric’s Bridgeport 
offices to dealers, and through deal- 
ers to consumer-prospects. 

The purpose was to bring pros- 
pects into dealers’ stores. 

To the retail outlets, G-E intro- 
duced the campaign by means of a 
special portfolio. The general 
purpose, so the portfolio explained, 
was to bring the prospects to the 
dealers’ stores. 

From headquarters, G-E  sup- 
plied the mailing lists. On this 
point, the portfolio text went into 
detail— 

“The most logical prospects for 
the new General Electric Radio are 
those people in each community 
who now own older radios—radios 
that lack short-wave reception. 
Prospects also must have money 
with which to buy. 

“General Electric has arranged 
to supply each dealer with a list of 
people in his community meeting 
these qualifications. All names 
furnished dealers will be those of 
householders who can logically be 
expected to own radios—whose in- 
come is sufficient to afford the pur- 
chase of new receivers. 

“The list is sent to you for ap- 
proval and corrections. 

“You decide how many names 
you wish to cover in your com- 
munity. We shall compile for you 
this number of names and, before 
any mailings are sent, the list will 
be sent to you for your inspection 
and approval. You may eliminate 
the names of any people you do 
not consider prospects and add the 
names of others whom you consider 
good prospects and whose names 
do not appear on the list that we 
send out to you. 


“Handling the list in this man- 
ner, you are assured that each per- 
son who receives the campaign 
is a logical prospect—and a high 
percentage of sales should be 
obtained.” 

Piece No. 1 was an announce- 
ment, rather elaborately designed. 
Its cover set forth the headline: 
“At Last—the Radio Event for 
which Millions Have Waited!” 

The piece unfolded, first, to re- 
veal a pair of doors, and on each 
side of the doors a copy panel. 
The right-hand panel of the piece 
confided : 

“The Mark of Distinction. When 
you have your first demonstration 
of the new General Electric Radio, 
you will be listening to the finest 
performance that modern research 
and modern engineering skill can 
produce. 

“With radio, itself, General Elec- 
tric has been continuously identified 
for the last twenty-eight years. In 
fact, some of the discoveries that 
made radio a reality came direct 
from the ‘House of Magic,’ the 
world-renowned research labora- 
tories of General Electric at Sche- 
nectady, . 


Special Attention for 
the Metal Tubes 


The left-hand panel talked with 
enthusiasm, abcut metal tubes and 
other features of design— 

“The most outstanding feature 
of General Electric’s latest ‘House 
of Magic’ radio achievement is the 
new metal tube that is ‘sealed in 
Ce 3a” 

“New Metal Tubes— They are 
rugged, compact—designed for 
long, active life. Their perform- 
ance is so superior on short-wave 
and long-wave alike that it inspired 
the making of an entirely new re- 
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Something New in 
Advertising Agency Service 





Fact: it is helping many U. S. adver- 
tisers sell more intelligently. Like many advertisers—it 
LIVES and operates in many places. 





i seems logical that the advertising 
agency of most use to you is the 
agency that is geared along your own 
lines —that matches your own distri- 
bution of products with a similar dis- 
tribution of its own service. 


It seemed logical to us, too. The re- 
sult is that there is an agency so geared 
in your home territory. It is a member 
of C.A.N. (Continental Agency 
Network)—a practical inter-connec- 
tion of nationally recognized and in- 
depende:.t advertising agencies. Each 
agency has the benefit of 10 regional 
offices in 10 other major marketing 
areas where you may be selling or 
wish to sell. 


Hence you have available, under the 
control of your own agency, the ser- 
vices of 10 other agencies who live 
in your distant markets and under- 
stand them. The cost is moderate. 
Although commanding the co-opera- 


tion of these agencies, a client of one 
is not the client of all. 


C.A.N. is a valuable asset to adver- 
tisers. It reduces marketing “‘mis- 
takes.” It saves time and money. It 
means unbiased “on-the-spot” /oca/ 
advertising and merchandising service. 
You will gain a new slant on this 
latest development in advertising 
agency service—if you'll talk to the 
C.A.N. agency in your territory. 
It is listed opposite. 





This Advertiser Needed... 
confidential and unbiased informa- 
tion on bis competitive situation in 
aweak market. His agency (aC. A. N. 
member) communicated with its 
regional office there and soon received 
complete authentic details together 
with a recommendation enabling the 
client to intelligently cope with the 
situation. That’s C.A.N. Agency 
service ! 


gre, 
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ceiver—a completely new radio... . 

“Sentry Box— Like a sentry who 
challenges the unwanted visitor, the 
new G-E coil box stands guard 
over the reception band and station 
frequency wanted. . . 

“Permaliner— It maintains per- 
manently the perfect alignment of 
all parts of the circuit. . . 

“Sliding-rule Tuning Scale— 
Here again General Electric Radio 
leads with a tuning scale that is 
as easy to read as a ruler... . 

“Stabilized Dynamic Speaker— 
By means of a new G-E process— 
projection welding—the speaker is 
so rigidly constructed that extra- 
neous vibration and rattles are 
eliminated, . 

The doors opened to disclose, on 
their inner surfaces, more text— 
on the left a development of the 
thought that the new G-E “gives 
a new performance to radio” and 
on the right a development of the 
theme that “world-to-your-door is 
what it really brings.” 

Through the portal appeared a 
colored portrait of one of the re- 
ceiver models; and the piece, 
opened along a_ transverse line 
above the portal, presented colored 
portraits of the other latest 
models. 

Mailing No. 1 was scheduled to 


arrive at prospects’ homes on Oc- | 


tober 17. 
Mailing No, 2, a pop-up folder, 
was scheduled to arrive on Oc- 
tober 25. Although the second 
piece was also something of an 
announcement, carrying copy about 
“revolutionary improvements,” and 
dealing in detail with engineering 
features, it began the build-up for 
the blue book. Thus— 
“Get Your Free Copy of the 
‘Blue Book of Radio Entertainers.’ 
“We have a fascinating book— 
‘Blue Book of Radio Entertainers’ 
—which gives you interesting news 
and history about famous radio 
stars, most of whom are only 
voices to you. For pictures of your 
favorites and all facts about them, 
consult this book. Come in for a 
FREE copy. 
a= this block of text appeared 
icture of the book. 
iece No. 3, scheduled to arrive 
at prospects’ homes on November 
5, was a postcard. About this 
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We 
Live Here 








... advertising agency 
members of C.A.N. .. Con- 


tinental Agency Network 





CHICAGO 
The Fensholt Company 
Los ANGELES 
Dan B. Miner Company 
MILWAUKEE 
Scott-Telander, Inc. 
New York Ciry 
LaPorte & Austin, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Jobn Falkner Arndt & Co., Inc. 
Headquarters Agency 
PITTSBURGH 
Walker & Downing 


PROVIDENCE 
Larchar-Horton Company 
ROCHESTER 
Hughes, Wolff & Co., Inc. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Brewer-Weeks Company 


SEATTLE 

Daken Advertising Co., Inc. 
Str. Louls 

Anfenger Advertising Agy., Inc. 


(N. V. Price, special representa- 
tive, located in Washington, D.C.) 
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As an important part of G-E’s direct-mail campaign, this “Blue Book” 
was carefully compiled and attractively conceived 


mailing, the portfolio told the 
dealer: “In this mailing you bear 
down hard to get the prospect to 
come to your store for his free 
copy of the ‘Blue Book of Radio 
Entertainers.’ You tell him some- 
thing of what this book is. You 
tell him where and how to get a 
copy—at your store. This piece 
certainly will accomplish one of 
the hardest jobs in radio selling— 
getting the prospect into your store 
where you can give him a demon- 
stration.” 

In part, the card text read: 

“A Free Gift for You. 

“Who are your favorite radio 
entertainers? What do you know 
about them? Turn to the pages of 
this Blue Book. Get interesting 
facts about their personalities, their 
careers, their private lives, and 
hobbies. Some of these true stories 
of the stars read like an Aladdin’s 
Lamp Dream. The most complete 
and interesting book of its kind 
ever compiled. Yours for the 
asking. 

- “Come in for a Demonstration. 

“We are anxious to have you 
get a demonstration of the new 
1936 General Electric Radio, with 
the new metal tubes, ‘sealed in 


steel.’ Nothing less could give you 
the faintest idea of its radical im- 
provement, its vastly superior per- 
formance. We cordially invite you 
to drop in at our store at any time 
—or we'll be glad to arrange for 
the demonstration in your home at 
your convenience.” 

Mailing No. 4, scheduled to reach 
prospects’ homes on November 15, 
was another folder. It, too, talked 
about the Blue Book—alongside a 
facsimile of the Blue-Book cover, 
this text: 

“We have a Copy of this Bdok 
for You Free. 

“Everybody has his or her radio 
favorites. To most of us they are 
nothing more than names and 
voices. Wouldn’t you like to know 
what these stars look like, how 
they rose to fame, what they do in 
their leisure hours? 

“This book is a fund of enter- 
tainment and ‘human-interest’ in- 
formation. It will help you to a 
better enjoyment of -your favorite 
radio programs. Come in for this 
book today—we’ll be glad to pre- 
sent you with a copy—with our 
compliments.” 

Product copy discussed foreign 
and domestic stations, and color 
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illustrations pictured four models. 

Piece No. 5, as the special port- 
folio went to the dealers, was a 
dummy of the Blue Book. 

The portfolio text “sold” the 
book as follows: 

“This book, the first of its kind 
ever offered, will assure that a 
large percentage of prospects will 
come to your store. 

“Every family has its own group 
of radio favorites—perhaps no two 
of them exactly alike. But every 
family, every individual who is in- 
terested in radio, is like every other 
family and individual in one 
respect. 

“They all want to become better 
acquainted with the people they 
know only as voices. They want 
to see what they look like—know 
where they come from, and how 
they got their starts, Below we 
show you a rough dummy of the 
book. In order that final printing 
will be up to date, we shall with- 
hold complete compilation until the 
last minute. 

“When you receive these books 
on October 17, at the time of the 
first mailing of the campaign, the 
information contained in the books 
will be complete and up to the 
minute, 

“Note that we have provided 
space for your imprint. The books 
you receive will bear your name 
and address. You will be given a 
sufficiently large supply to cover 
all names on your list. The Blue 
Book will furnish you additional 
prospects through word-of-mouth 
advertising.” 

The portfolio text also discussed 


+ 


Has Powder Puff Account 
Hygienol Powder Puffs, controlled by 
Maurice Levy, New York, will inaugu- 
rate a national magazine and rotogravure 
campaign to educate women to buy 
powder puffs by brand. Small space 
with frequent insertions over a year, is 
penned. Donahue & Coe., Inc., New 
‘ork, is handling the campaign. 
* e . 


Elected by Boston Club 


Art Sherrill has been elected a vice- 
president of the Advertising Club of 
Boston and Herbert Stephens a director 
to fill vacancies caused by the resigna- 
tion of John C. Nicodemus, who is now 
with S. Kann Sons Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 
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follow-up and demonstration— 

“To get the maximum results, 
you should arrange to follow-up in 
person or by telephone every name 
on the list. And when you contact 
these people you will find the way 
paved by this splendid mailing 
campaign. 

“This is your opportunity to ask 
for the privilege of a home 
demonstration. 

“The best place to sell is in the 
prospect’s home. There you have 
all members of the family present. 
There you have the prospect’s old 
radio and can compare its tone qual- 
ities, its selectivity, its range with 
the new General Electric Receiver. 

“Once a prospect has listened to 
such a demonstration, the sale is 
practically made. Few will ever 
let you take the new General Elec- 
tric Radio out of the house. 

“As your campaign goes on, the 
list that is used is returned to you. 
Assign a few names each day to 
each of your salesmen. Have them 
go out and contact these prospects, 
using the ‘Blue Book of io En- 
tertainers’ as a calling card. Tell 
them to concentrate on getting 
appointments for home demon- 
strations. 

“Follow this program and you 
will be surprised and delighted with 
the high percentage of prospects 
you sell.” 

The campaign has cost the deal- 
ers 20 cents a name—the price in- 
cluding list, material, and postage. 
Headquarters required that every 
dealer order for the campaign be 
approved and countersigned by the 
dealer’s distributor. 
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James S. Brierly Dies 
James Samuel Brierly, president of 


the Montreal Herald Publishing Com- 
pany, died in his native city, don, 
Ont., recently at the age of seventy-seven. 
He was elected president of the Canadian 
Press Association in 1896 and served as 
chairman of nadian delegation to 
the le Press Conference in England 
in 1909. 
+ * « 


Joins Y & R at Montreal 


L. C, Arbuthnot has joined the Mon- 
treal office of Young & Rubicam, Ltd., 
advertising agency. He was formerly in 
the sales promotion division of the 
Ronald Company, Ltd., Montreal, 


printing. 
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NEACH MY 
USTOMERS! 


R: 
“Your magazine advertising 
doesn’t help me—my best cus- 
tomers this year are farmers.” 


MAN: 
“Well... I think we are reach- 
ing farmers” — 


R: 
“No! I am not interested... 
I've heard that story many times 
... the advertising that helps 
me most is in farm papers.” 


ee Bee 


DVERTISING schedules 

that do not include farm 

bers are now missing Amer- 
's best customers. 


No other major group of peo- 
ple have had increases in income 
comparable to the rise in earn- 
ings on farms during 1934 and 
1935. , 

If you are not getting your 
share of this business, study your 
advertising schedule. How much 
of your advertising appears in 
farm papers—the only publica- 
tions that influence the farm 
market? 

Farm papers are close to the 
hearts and ketbooks of farm 
families. No other advertising 
media are so closely read in farm 
homes—and none so powerful 
with dealers who are getting 
farm trade in their communities. 





Berry Conference Fails 


Printers’ Ink Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 


NE assumption, on the heels of 

Major George L. Berry’s in- 
dustrial conference here, is that 
business, in its organized capacity 
has said to the Administration that 
it assumes responsibility for the 
eleven million-odd unemployed. 

Another assumption is that it 
has said it doesn’t care anything 
about the unemployed and they 
may look after themselves. 

These assumptions are drawn 
from the absence of authorized 
representatives of basic industries 
when Major Berry’s conference 
went through its paces today. 

There are other assumptions. 
One is that business largely re- 
garded this conference as a political 
build-up and declined to join in the 
play. All of these assumptions 
were heard as verdicts, but there is 
no possibility of a final, intelligent, 
sound verdict on the basis of the 
first day, or pending whatever next 
step there is to be. 

It would be fair, however, to go 
so far as to say that no program 
expressive of general industry and 
its views can come out of this con- 
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William Kropff Dies 
William Kropff, founder and for 
fifty-three years head of Muhlens & 
Kr » New York, and afterward 
Ferdinand Muhlens, makers of Eau de 
Cologne, died this week. He was ~—- 
three years old. Mr. Kropff had n 
very active in organized toilet goods 
association work. 
. 7 * 


Reo Advances Boutelle 
Charles E. Boutelle has been ap- 
inted supervisor of sales of the Reo 
otor Car Company, Lansing, Mich., 
according to C. A. Tripha; m, general 
ies manager. Mr. Boutelle has been 
with Reo for the last five years. 
a * * 


Glamé Appoints Agency 

Glamé Inc., New York, manufacturer 
of a new line of nail beautifiers, has 
appointed Donahue & Coe, Inc., of that 
city, as advertising and merchandising 
counsel. 


ference, because too much of in- 
dustry is missing. 

This dispatch is written Monday 
night. There were to be group 
meetings on Tuesday. But empty 
rooms dnd hotel check-outs indi- 
cate there cannot be a verdict that 
will stand for industry. Some 
more labels will be pinned on vari- 
ous persons and interests. Lines 
will be drawn more tightly, it 
seems. The unemployed seem 
destined to become a living football 
of politics. 

There is one further possibility, 
but it’s too slim to serve as much 
of a support for high hope on the 
part of the conference promoters. 
It is that there will be a sufficient 
degree of success in this conference 
to create a foundation on which 
others may be drawn in until a real 
structure is set up. 

Group meetings in session today 
(Monday) give but little color to 
that possibility, because at least 
some of the groups let it be known 
that they had no authority to select 
spokesmen. while others flatly said 
they would not make much selec- 
tions. Of course Major Berry may 
be counted upon to push the issue 
as far as possible. 
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With Plomb Tool 


Ray Smith, at one time with the Los 
Angeles office of Beaumont & Hohman, 
advertising agency, and, more recently, 
with The Mayers Company, Los Ange- 
les agency, has been appointed advertising 
manager of the Plomb Tool Company, 
of that city, manufacturer of automotive 
and industrial tools. 

eee 


Robbins to Doremus 


Elliott W. Robbins, formerly director 
—— for the New England NRA 
and public relations advisor to the 
Massachusetts Emergency Council, has 
joined the Boston office of Doremus & 
Company as director of publicity. 

> 7. 
Join Hillman-Shane 

Miss Dorothy Pollack has joined the 
art department of the Hiliman-Shane 
Advertising Agency, Los Angeles. Rich- 
ard Lochridge has been added to the 
publicity department of that agency. 
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iW at the HOUSE NEXT DOOR. 


HAT’S WHERE THE FAMILY WITH MONEY LIVES! 


Half a dozen salesmen trying to get in to 
one housewife—only one calling on the 
pme next door! It's tough on the six who 
concentrating on the one home—the 
pusewife hasn't a Chinaman’s chance of 
tening to them all! 
But what a heaven-sent rtunity for 
es for = firms represented by the lone 
lesman who's calling on the family next 
por, The housewife can listen—and she has 
ore money to 
And that, friends, is just a statement in 
bles of the situation in the magazine field 
day. Where Ea © Gases wena eee 
ne: d a score of others—fght for 
woman's attention there is only ONE 
ich “calls on the family next door’ "—the 
dously rich rural women’s market. 
very other woman's magazine in America is 
ten for and about the city woman. Only 
THE FARMER'S 
WIFE is 
written to be read 


FARMER'S Wire 


agazine 
New York—405 Lexington ._ 


St. Paul—65 E. 10th Bt. 


Others ignore the rural woman's interests— 
the conditions under which she lives, cooks, 
raises her children, and under which she 

THE FARMER'S WIFE is devoted 
to interests exclusively and is edited by 


then, 

: FARMER'S WIFE is the only 
magazine | read through”? And is it any 
wonder that advertisers get astounding results 
in the farm market this medium? 
Remember, THE F. ’S WIFE is the 
only magazine devoted to the women who are 
right now enjoying the biggest income gain 
per family in America. Its circulation effort is 
concentrated in the 1.289 1—TSae> aicnEest 
FARM COUNTIES 











ing family next 





FARMER'S WIFE 
CIRCULATION 
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1935 Advertising Awards 


DVERTISERS, agency mem- 

bers, and all others interested 
in the first competition of the new 
Annual Advertising Awards are 
reminded that all entries for the 
1935 series must reach the office of 
the executive secretary not later 
than December 31. 

The address is 9 East 38th Street, 
New York City. 

The new awards have been or- 
ganized by Advertising & Selling, 
under the sponsorship of a distin- 
guished Board of Administration. 
It is their purpose to continue the 
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General Foods Promotes Frye 


Howard O. Frye has been elected 
vice-president and general manager of 
Walter Baker & Company, Inc., Dor- 
chester, Mass. He will be succeeded as 
associate merchandising manager in 
charge of General Foods’ institution sales 
department by W. E. Haensler, formerly 
assistant manager. 

Mr. Frye joined General Foods Cor- 
poration in 1927 when the company 
acquired Walter Baker & Company, of 
which he was assistant sales and ad- 
vertising manager. 

Mr. Haensler has been connected with 
the institution department of neral 
Foods since 1933 and for the last nine 
months has been specializing on CCC 
camps and other Governmental accounts. 

. . . 


ERPI Advances O'Neill 


G. R. O'Neill, with ERPI, a subsidiary 
of the Western Electric Company, New 
York, for the last five years, has been 
promoted to public relations representa- 
tive for the firm. He succeeds the late 
Walter F. Eberhardt. 


Starts Dallas Agency 

W. C. Grant, formerly vice-president 
of the Johnston Advertising mpany, 
has started an advertising agency, with 
offices at 1306-7 Gulf States Building, 
Dallas, Tex. 


Herman Makes Change 
George T. Herman, for sixteen years 
with the McGrath Engraving Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, has joined Collins & Riex 
ander, Inc., photo-engraver of that city. 
. . . 


Leo with Paris & Peart 

Arnold G. Leo, formerly with Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., has 
fae the copy staff of Paris & Peart, 
ne., New York. 


98 


aims and achievements of the 
Harvard Advertising Awards, dis- 
continued in 1930. 

All advertisements or campaigns 
appearing in the United States or 
Canada between January 1, 1935, 
and January 1, 1936, are eligible 
for the competition. Eight classi- 
fications have been devised, in each 
of which the Jury of Awards will 
select a winner and honorable 
mentions. 

Complete details will be supplied 
upon request by the executive sec- 
retary, at the above address. 


+ 


Death of Louis A. Pratt 


Louis A. Pratt, associated with ad 
vertising in Detroit since the beginning 
of the century, died last week. He was 
secretary of Brownell-Humphrey, one of 
Detroit’s first large agencies, and account 
executive on the Oldsmobile account. 

He also conducted his own advertising 
agency which later became the Pratt- 
Moore Advertising Company. In 1933 
he joined The Fred M. Randall Com- 
pany, Detroit, as account executive 

Mr. Pratt also played an important 
part in the development of the Adcraft 
Club of Detroit in its early days and was 
made an honorary member of the club 
last year. 

. . 7 


Form Crossley & Wicker, Inc. 


"> § eee, formerly advertising 
director of the Portland, Oreg., Orego 
nian, and Paul C. Wicker, until last 
September national advertising manager 
of the Oregonian, have formed an ad- 
vertising ency in that city to be 
known as Crossley & Wicker, Inc., with 
offices at 304 Oregonian Building. The 
new agency will “handle the account of 
The regonian Publishing Company, 
publisher of the Oregonian. 

eee 


McCarty Agency Adds to Staff 


Wentworth Mann, formerly with the 
Dana Jones Company, ngeles ad- 
vertising agency, Kenneth Graham, for- 
merly a member of the sales staff of 
Foster & Kleiser, at Los Angeles, and 
George Lees, who for many years 
operated an advertising agency at Cleve- 
land under his own name, have joined 
The McCarty Company, Los Angeles 
agency, as account ex ves. 

e*e ese 


Joins “Christian Herald” 
Robert Johnston, formerly with the 
Crowell Publishing Company, has joined 


the Eastern sales staff of the Christian 
Herald. 
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New Approach to Selecting 
Magazine List 


& What is the consumer 

sales potential of the cir- 
culation you buy? All of us 
know that some _ people’s 
needs or desires are greater 
than others and it necessarily 
follows that the circulations 
of various publications are 
not comparable from the 
standpoint of potential con- 
sumer sales. Among a million 
people reading one imaga- 
zine, there may not be nearly 
the sales potential for your 
product that you will find 
among the readers of some 
other publication of much 
smaller circulation. Yet in 
most cases, advertising rates 
are based on page per thou- 
sand readers and not on ac- 
tual sales potential. 


For example, Physical Cul- 
ture, the Personal Problem 
Magazine, offers advertisers 
a consumer sales potential 
far in excess of what nor- 
mally might be expected in 
a magazine of a quarter of a 
million circulation. Just what 
it might be for your product, 
we cannot definitely say, but 
we do know that for certain 
products, the sales potential 
of Physical Culture, consid- 
ering the size of its circula- 


tion, is positively amazing. 
For such commodities as 
bran, coffee substitutes, hot 
and cold cereals, etc., its 
quarter of a million circula- 
tion literally stretches to be 
the equal of a million and 
more circulation of well 
known women’s magazines. 
That is not a guess on our 
part either. The evidence is 
contained in a recent pantry 
inventory made by a recog- 
nized research organization 
in the homes, not only of 
Physical Culture readers but 
in those of leading women’s 
magazines as well. 


We would be mighty glad of 
the opportunity to give you 
our honest opinion as to 
whether or not your product 
has any special appeal to 
Physical Culture families. If 
we can show reasonable evi- 
dence that it has, we think 
both of us can do some 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT FOR PHYSICAL CULTURE, THE PERSONAL PROBLEM MAGAZINE 





Where Slogans Come From 


History of Some of Best Known Shows Their Inception Often 


and 


Futrer & Smiru & Ross, Inc. 
New Yorx 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have occasionally read with in- 
terest articles, which you have pub- 
lished in Printers’ Ink, having to 
do with the origin of trade-marks. 

It occurs to me that equally inter- 
esting stories must exist concerning 
the birth of well-known slogans. 

It may be difficult to get the kind 
of information which would make 
such a series worth while, but if 
someone could dig up the facts they 
might make an interesting article. 

Cuartes PELHAM, 
Vice-President. 


A SLOGAN, like any bright idea, 


may come in a number of 
ways. It seems easier to run down 
the source of a slogan of spectacu- 
lar inception, but a good slogan is 
not always a good slogan from the 
first, and often its origin has been 
forgotten by the time it becomes 
important. What happens then 
may well bring despair to the re- 
searcher : imaginative activity goes 
to such lengths that the slogan 
becomes a ruby scooped from the 
forehead of a dark-green image. 
Try to get behind the story of an 
American doughboy on the march 
saying such-and-such, which three 
years later was worth $15,000,000 
to So, So & So, Inc. 

Nor is there any standard rate 
of discount for these fictions. Now 
and then some earnest person with 
high regard for the pioneer ‘virtues 
will make it plain the only way an 
idea can come is through the salty 
haze of accumulated perspiration. 
To clinch his point he will tell the 
story of a slogan or a trade-mark 
that came from piled coffee cups and 
some stalwart’s Titanic energies. 

More flippant souls, possibly out 
of constitutional laziness, will con- 
tend that an idea can flash across 
the mind as suddenly as a meteor- 


Accidental 


ite, being both more brilliant and 
less transient. They too will cite 
slogans and trade-marks that were 
conceived by relaxed minds dream- 
ing and dawdling over a fishing 
pole, a whiskey sour or a Bach 
suite. So anything becomes pos- 
sible, and nothing is worth backing 
against the field. 

However, among the slogans that 
have, so far as one can discover, 
evolved out of much thought, there 
are some apparently authentic in- 
stances. 

The familiar slogan of the Childs 
restaurants, for example, evolved 
in two separate pieces. In 1915 
Childs restaurants were displaying 
maps of the United States, marked 
with little stars to. indicate cities 
in which one could find a Childs. 
Beneath the map the phrase “From 
Coast to Coast” added a moral. 

Five years later in some of the 
company’s advertising the phrase 
“The Nation’s Host” was em- 
ployed. Someone around the place 
got the bright idea of combining 
the two, and “The Nation’s Host 
from Coast to Coast” was born. 

Another slogan that time incu- 
bated was the New York Central 
slogan, “The Water Level Route— 
You Can Sleep.” 

At the time the New York Cen- 
tral first became conscious of its 
water-level route, there were sev- 
eral roads competing for traffic to 
Chicago. So far as the New York 
Central was concerned, the chief 
advantage of the water-level route 
was an engineering advantage; it 
meant the transportation of freight 
required less fuel than if the trains 
had to push their way through hill 
country. It meant, also, of course, 
less time. So the phrase was used 
in the Central’s house magazine to 
a large extent, in printed material 
used as promotion and in occa- 
sional advertising at a time when 
the road was not a familiar of 
the advertising columns. It was 
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George H. Daniels who was re- 
sponsible for these uses. 

In 1906 the Central inaugurated 
a new publicity policy, which in- 
cluded a plunge into paid advertis- 
ing. After the company had placed 
its own copy for several months, 
the account was turned over to the 
Lesan agency. The phrase “The 
Water Level Route” was immedi- 
ately caught up by the agency. 
But, as H. E. Lesan has told the 
story, it was found that that phrase 
by itself carried only vague sig- 
nificance to the public. People 
seemed to gather that a train going 
on level roadbeds would give a 
smoother ride, but this meant noth- 
ing you could put a finger on. 

One day Mr. Lesan overheard 
one traveler telling another that he 
always rode on the Central because 
it didn’t climb so many hills, didn’t 
make so much noise, and, in short, 
made it possible for him to sleep 
better. Mr. Lesan instantly seized 
the phrase “You can sleep better” 
and suggested it as an addition to 
the original slogan. Gerrit Fort, 


then with New York Central, 
pointed out that without the word 


“better” the promise was consid- 
erably fortified. In that way it 
was adopted—“The Water Level 
Route—You Can Sleep.” 


Some Slogans Purely 
Accidental 


There is, to be sure, an element 
of chance running through these 
stories. But there are numbers 
of slogans which depended purely 
upon accident. The Maxwell House 
“Good to the Last Drop” was one 
such. Milton J. Blair once told 
the story in Printers’ INK. 

“In the fall of 1907,” he said, 
“President Roosevelt went South 
on one of his celebrated hunting 
trips. On his way back to Wash- 
ington, he stopped at Nashville in 
order to visit one of our national 
shrines, the Hermitage, Andrew 
Jackson’s home, just outside of 
Nashville. 

“His visit was the occasion of a 
great reception at which refresh- 
ments were served and, of course, 
these refreshments included Max- 
well House Coffee. Roosevelt was 
a great coffee drinker and after 
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SELL WHERE 
THERE’S 
MONEY TO 
BUY 


Markets to-day must be chosen 
with care if advertising is to 
yield sound value for outlay. 
Advertising in Punch is selective 
advertising. It goes to people 
who have leisure to read, who 
trust what they read in Punch, 
and who have money to spend. 
For any product with “class 
appeal" (and “class"’ appeal 
leads to “‘ mass "’ appeal !) here 
is a medium that has no “ use- 
less "’ circulation to dilute the 
sheer value of your space. 


ADVERTISE 
MORE IN 
PUNCH 


MARION JEAN LYON : ADVERTISEMENT 
: PUN 1 
LON LONOSN. CH : 10 BOUVERIE ST., 


LAND: MEMBER 
Sor SGhentNS OF CIRC m4 
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draining one cup called for an- 
other, with the enthusiastic char- 
acterization that it was ‘Good to 
the last drop.’ 

“This event took place on Octo- 
ber 22, 1907. Joel O. presi- 
dent of the Cheek-Neal Coffee 
Company, was one of the guests at 
the reception for President Roose- 
velt and the President’s characteri- 
zation of Maxwell House Coffee 
became Mr. Cheek’s pledge to the 
people of the United States.” 


Deliberate Searches 
for Slogans 

Actual effort turned toward find- 
ing something can be productive, 
however. When a slogan was 
needed for Palmolive soap, it was 
a group of those most interested 
turning over old Palmolive copy 
who unearthed the sentence, stuck 
away in the body of an advertise- 
ment, “Keep That School Girl Com- 
plexion,” and adopted it. It was 
a copy writer stumbling on through 
the daily routine of reaping wheat 
and tares who found he had pro- 
duced one sentence that would do 
as a slogan for Morton’s Salt, 
“When it rains, it pours.” In at 
least one version of this story, by 
the way, the copy writer was Sher- 
wood Anderson; the fact appears 
to be, however, that it was Howard 
Taylor of Critchfield & Company. 

How the slogan “Save the Sur- 
face and You Save All” originated 
is unrecorded, but that the paint 
and varnish industry knew pretty 
well what it wanted when it 
adopted the slogan is evident from 
the statement made by F. J. Rose 
before the National Save-the-Sur- 
face Committee some six years 
later. At that time he outlined a 
number of reasons for the slogan. 

The paint industry advertising as 
a whole, it had been thought, must 
make the broadest possible appeal. 
Paint is, of course, decorative, but 
to ask people to make their homes 
more beautiful would appeal to 
only a small group of potential 
paint users. Again, paint is an aid 
to sanitation, but to make that 
appeal would probably be equally 
limited as to audience. 

The main job ope ene paint 
manufacturers was to appeal to all 
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people who were interested in pre- 
serving their property, which was 
a really sizable body of citizens. 
They had to be shown that the use 
of paint was not an expense, but a 
saving. A slogan that could ex- 
press this idea was what was 
needed, and “Save the Surface and 
You Save All” was adopted by the 
paint and varnish industry in 1919, 

At least one slogan has coine 
out of a contest. Back in 1891, 
W. Atlee Burpee Company offered 
a $50 prize, in the columns of 
Printers’ InK, for the best adver- 
tisement submitted for their own 
use. Burpee’s added that $25 would 
be given for any other advertise- 
ments that were considered suitable 
for use. 

The $50 prize advertisement was 
used and forgotten. Later, Burpee’s 
began to find that the second ad- 
vertisement, one built around the 
phrase “Burpee’s Seeds Grow,” 
was far more valuable. The phrase 
was tried in more pretentious vari- 
ations, “Burpee’s Bulbs Bloom,” 
“Burpee’s Bulbs Grow,” but the 
first and simplest won out. W. Atlee 
Burpee Co. considers it a techni- 
cally perfect slogan because it 1. 
names the company, 2. names the 
product, 3. describes the chief 
characteristic of the product, and 
4. is brief, is simple, builds confi- 
dence in the product, etc. etc. 

The postscript to this story is 
that the originator of “Burpee’s 
Seeds Grow” was sent an addi- 
tional $25 after Burpee’s had found 
out his advertisement was the most 
effective. 


Technically Imperfect—but 


It Took 


A slogan that was at first depre- 
cated because it was technically so 
imperfect has had even greater 
fame. It is “Eventually—Why Not 
Now?” When this slogan first ap- 
peared critics pointed out that it 
did nothing a slogan was supposed 
to do: it didn’t name the company, 
it didn’t name the product, and in- 
stead of expressing confidence in 
the product, it seemed to express 
doubt. But it went on to join popu- 
lar speech ; it was quoted and para- 
phrased by political speakers and 
clergymen; it e the same 
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sort of catchphrase as the earlier 
“What never? Well, hardly ever.” 

Where Washburn-Crosby got this 
slogan is by no means certain, but 
M. E. Eylar, who was sales man- 
ager for the Underwood Type- 
writer Company, thought it was a 
development from the Underwood 
slogan of that period—“The Ma- 
chine You Will Eventually Buy.” 
He himself developed the Under- 
wood slogan from the sign he saw 
on a third-rate shoe store on the 
Bowery in New York—“You Will 
Eventually Buy Your Shoes Here.” 

Other slogans have grown from 
somebody’s seeing a phrase used by 
another advertiser and re-applying 
it to a totally different product. 
Heinz’ “57 Varieties” had its origin 
in just that way. The story is told 
in a biography of H. J. Heinz: 

“In all the company’s advertis- 
ing, the phrase ‘57 Varieties’ is so 
familiar to all America that it has 
become the universally recognized 
symbol of the Heinz products. Its 
origin was in 1896. Mr. Heinz, 
while in an elevated railroad train 
in New York, saw among the car- 
advertising cards one about shoes 
with the expression ‘21 Styles.’ It 
set him to thinking, and as he told 
it: ‘I said to myself, “We do not 
have styles of products, but we do 
have varieties of products.” Count- 
ing up how many we had, I counted 
well beyond 57, but “57” kept com- 
ing back into my mind. “Seven, 
seven” —there are so many illustra- 
tions of the psychological influence 
of that figure and of its alluring 
significance to people of all ages 
and races that “58 Varieties” or 
“59 Varieties” did not appeal at all 
to me as being equally strong. 

““T got off the train immediately 
and went down to the lithogra- 
pher’s, where I designed a street-car 
card and had it distributed through- 
out the United States. I myself 
did not realize how highly success- 
ful a slogan it was going to be.’” 

Some slogans have been used by 
numerous advertisers. One such is 
the “Satisfaction Guaranteed or 
Your Money Back,” which has 
been the theme of many a cam- 
paign, but was first made famous 
by Montgomery Ward. Another, 
whose creation seems to have been 
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The Fewer 
Coupons We 
Get, The Better 
We'll Like it. 


It’s calendar time again. D--n it! 
Our calendars are just too pop- 
ular. Every year, the print order 
goes up—and the price with it. 
Because they're stamped in gen- 
uine 23-karat gold, they've be- 
come a collector's item these past 
few years. Everyone seems to 
enjoy rubbing his fingers on gen- 
uine gold. For Auld Lang Syne, 
or something. Anyway, if you 
want one—really want one—fill 
in the coupon and we'll send one 
FREE with a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year thrown in. 

















Please send me one of your 


819 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 
1936 calendars. 


HASTINGS & COMPANY 
Gentlem 


We } use gold leaf for 
we ) don’t use gold leaf [) 
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disturbingly casual, was told about 
in a letter Printers’ INK printed 
in its first 1933 issue. It was writ- 
ten by A. D. Porter, veteran New 
York publisher, whose death was 
recorded in these pages a short 
time ago. 


PasapENA, CALIF. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


Fifty years ago this month, I 
was having an advertising circular 
printed in J. W. Johnston’s office at 
22 Beekman Street, New York. The 
job was complete, but lacked a suit- 
able heading. Johnston remarked, 
“Hurry up if you want the job 
today.” 

I took a slip of paper and wrote 
“Start the New Year Right.” 

Since then, it has been used about 
this time of year, 10,000 times. I 
do not claim it was original with 
me. It came instantly to mind on 
the spur of the moment. The slogan 
certainly has been a durable one all 
these years. 

A. D. Porter. 


One that has none of the literary 
pretensions of the others, that re- 
quired no copy writer to look to its 
phrasing, is the slogan that has de- 
scribed Ivory Soap to the world 
since Procter & Gamble first in- 
troduced it. At that time the 
company wished to have outside 
testimony on the purity of the 
soap, and submitted the product to 
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Death of J. R. Palmer 


Jefferson R. Palmer, sixty-five, man- 
ager of the Carolina Publishing Com- 
ny, Charlotte, N. C., died recently. 
fore going. to Charlotte in 1917 he was 
with the hattanooga News, Atlanta 
Georgian and the Massengale Advertis- 


ing Agency. 4 


Heads New Phoenix Club 


C. R. Reis, Zellerbach Paper Com- 
pany, has been elected temporary chair- 
man of the Phoenix, Ariz., Advertising 
Club, which has been organized at that 


city. 
. ° . 


- Joins “Wyoming State Tribune” 
Cal Owen, formerly advertising man- 
of the Laramie, Wyo., Republican- 
‘oomerang, has joined the advertising 
staff of the Cheyenne Wyoming State 
Tribune. 
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a testing laboratory for analysis, 
The verdict, now so familiar, was 
“99 44/100 per cent pure,” which 
indicated what the trade calls a 
“pure soap.” The 56/100 of im- 
purities are not deleterious matter, 
but simply harmless alien sub- 
stances which cannot be avoided in 
industrial production. This exact 
unprejudiced statement has served 
Procter & Gamble well. 

At least one more celebrity must 
join Theodore Roosevelt as the 
originator of a slogan: George 
Herman (Babe) Ruth. In 1916 a 
Red Sox player came on to the 
ball field with one of the Draper- 
Maynard gloves, carrying the trade- 
mark the company had been using 
for sixteen years—a bird dog. The 
Babe noticed it and said, it is re- 
ported, “Gee, you got one of the 
Lucky Dog Kind.” The phrase, 
picked up by Draper-Maynard Co., 
went so well with the trade-mark 
that it has been consistently used 
ever since. 

If there is any conclusion to be 
drawn from these stories, it cer- 
tainly is not that there is an ap- 
proved way of going about formu- 
lating a slogan. Hard work may 
produce it and may not: a chance 
remark, a lucky eavesdropping, 
years of thought or a moment's in- 
spiration. To base a theory of the 
technique of inspiration on such 
material would plainly be stuff 
and/or nonsense. 


— 


New Account to Remington 

The Morgan Construction Company, 
Worcester, Mass., engineers and manuv- 
facturer of heavy duty machinery, has 
appointed Wm. B. Remington, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass., to handle its adver- 
tising account. 

. . . 


Lennen & Mitchell Appointment 


Arthur Livingston, recently asso- 
ciated with General Marketing Coun 
selors, Inc., New York, has been named 
executive head of the newly created 
merchandising department of Ranger & 
Mitchell, Inc., New York. 

eee 


Agency Changes Name 

Kerr-McCarthy Advertising Service. 
Inc., New York, has chan its name 
to the Ray McCarthy Advertising Ser- 
vice, Inc. 
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Death of Don C. Seitz 


DON CARLOS SEITZ, busi- 
ness manager of the New 
York World for twenty-five years, 
from 1898 to 1923, and widely 
known as an au- 
thor and maga- 
zine executive, 
died at Brook- 


seventy-three 
years old. 

Mr. Seitz was 
successful in 
both the edito- 
rial and business 
sides of newspa- 
per work. Start- 
ing as a reporter 
on the Brooklyn 

Eagle, he later became managi 

editor of the Brooklyn World, 
started by Joseph Pulitzer. His in- 
terest then turned to the advertising 
end of publishing and he was ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the 
New York World, of which he 
later became business manager. 

Upon the death of Mr. Pulitzer 
and the assumption of the Pulitzer 
interests by his sons, Mr. Seitz left 
his post on the Morning World and 
became manager of the Evening 
World, where he remained until 
1926. In that year he left news- 
paper work to become associate 
editor of The Outlook. His last 
editorship was associate on The 
Churchman from 1929 to 1932. 

A prolific writer, Mr. Seitz was 
the author of over thirty books on 
a wide range of subjects, many of 
them written at home after a day’s 
work on his paper. He also con- 
tributed many articles to magazines, 
some of which led to warm disputes. 


rie +> 


Booth Joins Pflaum 
Walter Booth, formerly with Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, Chicago, has joined 
the copy staff of Stanley Pflaum Asso- 
ciates, that city. 
> a - 


Open Art Studio 

Irving Lefson and Samuel Lewis have 
opened an art studio at 276 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, under the name of 
Lefson-Lewis Studios. 
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Shh! 


A Valuable Tip from 
Santa Claus 


“Ship Everything 
RAILWAY EXPRESS” 


That’s sound advice because you 
avoid congestion and delays by 
using the safe, swift Railway 
Express Service. Prompt pick- 
up for all shipments; transpor- 
tation on fast passenger trains 
and quick delivery at destination ! 
® Pick-up and delivery in all 
principal cities and towns with- 
out extra charge. Take a tip 
from Santa, whenever you have 
anything to ship anywhere, 
telephone Railway Express. 


ON THE AIR @ TUNE IN on the 
RAILWAY EXPRESS NEWS PARADE 
Every week from the following stations: 


Atlanta, WGST e. Baltimore, 
WBAL e@ Boston, WEEI © Chi- 
cago, WLS @ Cleveland, WHK 
Dallas, WFAA © Los Angeles, 
KNX @ Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
KSTP @ New Orleans, WDSU 
New York, WOR © Omaha, KOIL 
St. Louis, K WK © San Francisco, 
KYA © Seattle, KOMO 


Watch for local announcements 


RAILWAY 
EXPRESS 


AGENCY INC. 
NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 
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P. I. Advertising Index oe 
Magazine Linage for November Registers Marked Improvement 
Over October 
By L. D. H. Weld - 
Director of Research, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
OR November, 1935, the mag- azine advertising after correction T 
azine index advanced 7.9 per for seasonal change and the fa 
cent from October. The index for other usual adjustments have been ir 
November is 81.0 as compared with made. 
75.1 for October. This is the best As compared with November, - 
increase that any month has shown 1934, the magazine index shows a te 
over the preceding month since the pick-up of 4.0 per cent. This is o! 
index was started last January. the first time since May that the 
The gain in the index for Novem- index for any one month in 1935 
ber represents the increase in mag- has been above the 1934 level. ps 
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..-eto a master salesman 





who can command substantial 
capital and who has ambitions 


to own his own business 


..+-(ortoa group of such men) 
- 


This advertisement is placed by a responsible manu- 
facturing company, for 20 years the dominant leader 
in its field. 


Revolutionary improvements in the present prod- 
uct and the addition of a new product are expected 
to open up an enlarged market running into millions 
of dollars yearly. 


These products, which are in the specialty field - 
ranging from $150 to $500, will be priced below the 
advertiser’s own present prices and far below com- 
petitive prices. 


The advertiser is now seeking a man or group to 
organize and finance a selling organization of 
national scope to take over the exclusive sales 
representation for these products. It is estimated 
that the capital required will be in the neighborhood 
of $100,000. 


Men who have successfully merchandised auto- 
mobiles, electric refrigerators, office appliances or 
similar specialties will find this an exceptionally 
interesting proposition. 

Complete details as to product, present selling 
set-up, personnel and rating of manufacturer, etc., 
will be supplied to interested persons who can meet 
above requirements as soon as “bona fides” are 
established. 


Please reply by letter only, with 
fullest possible information, after 
which a meeting will be arranged. 


“R,” Box 199, Printers’ Ink. 








Substitutes for Advertising 


(Continued 


as an advertising allowance. The 
fact that in one case the total 
payment given by manufacturers 
amounted to more than the total 
advertising appropriation of the 
chain made the definition all the 
funnier. 

Or maybe we haven’t understood 
the definition. Perhaps the manu- 
facturers are paying the chains 
large sums of money for being 
allowed to advertise. 

Now if a manufacturer wants to 
spend a lot of good money in one 
way or another to induce large or- 
ganizations to handle his products, 
that is his business, or at least it is a 
matter between him, the chains and 
Mr. Patman. When, however, he 
insouciantly charges the sum to ad- 
vertising, he is loading his appro- 
priation with an item that by no 
stretch of any definition can be 
called advertising. 

That is one of the reasons why 
media men mistrust advertising ap- 
propriation figures. When they see 
the buoyant announcement that 
such-and-such a company is going 
to appropriate a million dollars for 
advertising their attitude is, “Oh 
yeah? How much of that money 
is going into advertising and how 
much into substitutes ?” 


The Goodwin Plan Also 
a Substitute 


Or let us take these appealing- 
looking plans concocted by Mr. 
Goodwin and others and designed 
to get churches to work for the 
manufacturer. What alluring sub- 
stitutes they are. 

Think of the possibilities of get- 
ting thousands of church mem- 
bers busily working to sell your 
products. 

Just another substitute, of course. 
Overlook for the moment the 
. merits or demerits of these plans. 
Realize, however, that primarily 
they are based not on the quality 
or desirability of a manufacturer’s 
product, but om his willingness to 
pay people to buy that product. 


from page 10) 


Let him go Goodwining, if he 
will. In the name of sound ac- 
counting practice and for the good 
of the business, don’t let him 
charge it to advertising. 

There is no particular need to go 
on through the list of substitutes 
like chain-sales schemes, trading 
stamps, p.m.’s and spiffs, secret re- 
bates and all of those other delight- 
ful substitutes for advertising. 

During the NRA days pretty 
serious effort was made to elimi- 
nate some of these substitutes. 
Today several large industries are 
trying to do what they can to cut 
them out. 

The fact remains, however, that 
far too many manufacturers are 
spending some millions of dollars 
on these substitutes with the queer 
and unfounded notion that they are 
advertising. 

Unfortunately, most of the sub- 
stitutes do not build permanence. 
Some of them may. If so, all right, 
but still they aren’t advertising. 

Who is to blame? 

It is comforting that the blame 
can be pretty well distributed 
among the manufacturers, adver- 
tising agents, media, and retailers. 

To many manufacturers these 
substitutes look like good business 
and their conception of advertising 
is so warped or so dim that they 
don’t realize they are dealing in 
substitutes. Others perhaps realize 
that the substitutes aren’t advertis- 
ing, but dissipate advertising dol- 
lars in them because the plans look 
pretty good. 

Advertising agencies are to blame 
on two counts. Many an agent has 
yessed his client into a substitute 
when a little use of backbone 
might have convinced the wavering 
client that he was using a substi- 
tute and not advertising. It is par- 
ticularly difficult to see why the 
advertising agent will “yes” a client 
because there is no 15 per cent paid 
on most substitutes. 

On the other hand, however 
unbelievable it may seem, agency 
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men frequently recommend the 
substitutes. In far too many cases 
their recommendation of a substi- 
tute for advertising is a sign that 
they are using on the account a 
substitute for brains. 

A contest, for instance, is an 
easy, obvious and fairly sure 
method of getting a quick sales in- 
crease. Where a client needs an 
easy, Obvious and fairly sure 
method the agent recommends the 
contest without any thought of con- 
sequences. After all, he does get 
15 per cent on the space that offers 
the prizes. 

Media are to blame for a few of 
the substitutes. Of course, you will 
never hear a media man boosting 
advertising allowances—not if he 
knows whom he is talking with. 

On the other hand, some media 
welcome contests because if they 
are well done they pull their heads 
off. Radio stations have been par- 
ticularly culpable. There is no way 
to build fan-mail quite so easily or 
to show results quite so quickly as 
by encouraging a contest. Most 
sensible radio men are pretty well 
over that period today. But they 
have got to take their share of the 
blame for what has happened. 

The dealers are, of course, very 
much responsible for a number of 
the substitutes like rebates, allow- 
ances and the like. They demand 
them and they blooming well get 


+ 


Organize San Francisco Agency 

Alvin Long, who is head of the Long 
Advertisin: rvice, mn Jose, Calif., 
and Hassel W. Smith, for three years 
with Don Lee Broadcasting System, will 
open a general advertising agency in 
San Francisco this month. Mr. Smith, 
who was at one time head of his own 
merchandising organization in Denver, 
will be in charge of the San Francisco 
ofhce, 

a 7 . 


Heads Proprietary Committee 
Frank A. Blair, president of | the 
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them if they demand loud enough 
and their sales volume is large 


enough. 

Remedies? Well, as one looks at 
it from the outside the remedies 
sound pretty much like copy-book 
s tions. 

erhaps the best remedy of all 
would be a little simple soul- 
searching on the part of advertis- 
ing men, a little healthy questioning 
in their own minds as to what ad- 
vertising is, what it means, and 
what it will do. 

After all, there are certain sim- 
ple tests which will decide whether 
a piece of copy is an advertisement 
or a substitute. 

Is it persuasive? 

Does it try to sell by creating a 
desire for the product because of 
the merits of the product? 

Will it build sound volume that 
can be carried on and that will 

row? 

Will it help to make repeat sales ? 

Will it implant the name of the 
product and its manufacturer firmly 
in the minds of the consumer? 

Is it a sales talk or a bribe? ’ 

Those are comparatively simple 
tests, but none of the substitutes 
will stand up to them. And when 
any form of promotion can’t stand 
that test it does not belong as 
advertising. Money spent on it 
does not belong in the advertising 
appropriation. 


* 


Forms Sawdon Co., Inc. 


The Sawdon Company, Inc., New 
York, has taken over the business of 
the Sawdon Company. Victor J. Saw- 
don, founder of the firm, is president 
and treasurer of the new corporation. 
Lois Gibson is secretary and Frank B. 
Sawdon, director. The firm markets 
Bind-In-Velopes. Headquarters are now 
at 230 Park Avenue. 


To Represent Ashland Paper 


The Ashland, Wis., Press, has ap- 
inted Howland and Howland, Inc., as 





Prepeuaes Association, has app 

J . Bohan, export manager of the 

Centaur Company, New York, as chair- 

man of its foreign trade committee. 
eee 


Account with Maloney 


T. J. Maloney, Inc., New York, is 
now handling the advertising of Toledo 
Synthetic Products, Inc., Toledo. 


its national advertising representative, 
effective January 1, 1936. 
7 . > 


Has Construction Advertising 

The Cam a Construction Corpora- 
tion, New York, has appointed Bachen- 
heimer-Dundes, Inc., of that city, as 
advertising counsel. 
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Effective with the October 1936 issue, OUTDOOR LIFE 
Increases its net paid circulation guarantee from 
160,000 to 185,000, at the same time increasing its 
advertising rates. Any order, however, for the Oc- 
tober, November and December issues will enjoy the 
present rate if received on or before January 15, 1936. 


PUBLISHED BY POPULAR SCIENCE PUBLISH! 
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ION ... tiger... water buffalo... elephant... 
bear... the sportiest shooting in the world! 

What real hunter wouldn't enjoy it—if he could! But unless he 
has plenty of time and money, he might just as well forget about 
it. Safaris—costing $1,000 a month and up—are not for week- 
end gunners. ‘ 
For this reason it is interesting to note the number of far-away 
guiding and safari services advertised in OUTDOOR LIFE — from 
Africa, Indo-China, Alaska, Mexico; to say nothing of the Cana- 
dian Provinces and our own big game States. Alaska Guides of 
Anchorage, Alaska, and Ernie Calvert of Rainy River, Ontario, 
have advertised in OUTDOOR LIFE since 1927; W. S. Chadwick of 
Marandellas, South Rhodesia, Africa, and Charles Cottar of 
Nairobi, East Africa, have advertised in OUTDOOR LIFE since 
1929; Didier & Defosse of Saigon, French Indo-China, has ad- 
vertised in OUTDOOR LIFE since 1931. 
OUTDOOR LIFE offers you the same audience of active men 
which these advertisers find so profitable; men of means and 
leisure who read the magazine thoroughly because it covers 
the things they like to do most. 


ESN 
utdoor 
wm | Life 


Now Enjoying the Biggest Circulation and Advertising Year in its History 


PMPANY, 353 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Business Goes “WHEREAS, 


a> there exists a 
into Politics widespread social 


unrest which is destructive of in- 
dividual happiness, unsettling to 
industry, and against the general 
welfare of all the people, and 
which, if continued, threatens the 
very foundations of the Nation, it- 
self; and 

“WHEREAS, this unsettled men- 
tal state is caused largely by fancied 
wrongs that have been made to 
appear as real, both by careless 
or misleading statements appearing 
in the public press and by the de- 
liberate misrepresentation and false- 
hood of those radical leaders who, 
for selfish reasons, seek by the 
preaching of unsound economic 
doctrines to overturn that Govern- 
ment which has created the most 
equal opportunity for advancement 
ever enjoyed by man—” 

We have quoted two paragraphs 
from a resolution adopted by the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers. There were other whereases ; 
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but let’s proceed to the exhortation: 

“Now be it resolved that it is 
the duty of every business man to 
scrutinize carefully that part of 
the public press which he usually 
reads ; to challenge, vigorously and 
promptly, either in person or by 
letter, any statement concerning in- 
dustry or industrial relations that 
he knows to be untrue or mislead- 
ing; and, by personal communica- 
tion to endeavor to correct the same 
or any news items or editorials 
which, by misrepresenting the facts, 
form the bases for arguments that 
may increase social unrest. . . .” 

And that resolution was adopted, 
not at the manufacturers’ volcanic 
session in New York last week, 
but in convention assembled on 
May 19, 1920. 

Fifteen years ago, industry was 
challenging itself to speak out. Last 
week, in an address before the same 
body by S. Wells Utley, presi- 
dent of the Detroit Steel Casting 
Company, industry challenged it- 
self again. And, in part, to an- 
swer what? 

“It has been charged,” Mr. Utley 
said, “that we have suffering and 
want because we have produced too 
much wealth and it has been said 
that the way to correct the situation 
is to destroy that wealth; it has 
been said that the business man, the 
leader in wealth-creation, is respon- 
sible for the depression, and that 
the way to get out is to handicap 
in every way possible those who are 
responsible for producing the things 
we need; it has been said that the 
average man is no longer capable 
of planning and directing his own 
life, but that this must be done 
for him by government, through 
bureaus and commissions appointed 
by politicians.” 

And what shall be industry’s tech- 
nique? As did other speakers at 
last week’s meeting, Mr. Utley 
urged that industry go into politics, 
that it bring itself to know the local 
politicians—especially the county 
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chairmen—and impress upon these 
men industry's ideas. 

In a democratic government—if 
that’s what we still have—and re- 
gardless of the label borne by the 
party in power, that is a logical and 
wholly justifiable procedure. 

And to that suggestion, PRINTERS’ 
InK merely adds these thoughts: 
The way to win an argument is not 
to wait until your opponent says 
something derogative and then leap 
up and shout: “That’s a lie!” The 
better way is to tell your story— 
tell it all—and tell it forcefully. 
As we have remarked before, indus- 
try’s rostrum is the rostrum called 
advertising. 

Nor need industry fear that its 
message will be lost. Bruce Barton, 
addressing the same assembly on 
the same subject and quoting 
Talleyrand, recalled that : “There is 
one person wiser than Anybody and 
that is Everybody.” 


Since 1911—the 
year of the birth 
of the Printers’ 
InK Model Statute—this publica- 
tion has been concerned, and ac- 
tively, with truth in advertising. 

In recent years we have been 
concerned, also—and actively—with 
truth about advertising. 

Hence it is with pleasure that we 
serve as a sort of re-broadcasting 
station for a radio address deliv- 
ered over WNYC last week by 
H. B. (Buzz) Le Quatte, president 
of Churchill-Hall, Inc., and presi- 
dent of the Advertising Club of 
New York. 

Why is it, Mr. Le Quatte asked 
his listeners, that nobody writes a 
guinea-pig book about salesmen’s 
salaries, or about warehouse ex- 
pense, or about the cost of new 
factories? Why do the guinea- 
piggers pick on advertising? 

Why? Because advertising is 
conspicuous. “Advertising is out in 
front—where the eggs are thrown.” 

“It is important,” Mr. Le Quatte 


Telling 
Secrets 
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told the consumers, “to look at ad- 
vertising for what it really is and 
not what biased opinion would have 
us believe. There’s nothing mys- 
tical about it. It’s simply the only 
known method of reaching a lot of 
people in the quickest and cheapest 
way.” 

No doubt our Amen! is redundant. 
But our approval covers, not only 
what this speaker said, but also the 
fact that he said it. 

And now, who’s next? Who 
next, of men who know about it 
through its use, will step to the 
microphone or sit down at the writ- 
ing pad to tell the public, through 
advertising’s channels, what adver- 
tising really is and what it does? 


Why Scans Peicss Business men 
have learned 


Go Up to live with 
troubles. But a characteristic of 
that uncomfortable state is that it 
induces reason to compromise with 
emotion and to concede, fatalisti- 
cally, that sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof. 

Today’s discomfort is a serious 
handicap to tomorrow’s planning. 
Thus, a jumping toothache will ren- 
der its possessor wholly incapable 
of deciding what he’s going to 
do about his New England-sales 
situation. 

Yet in the din of today’s alarms 
there looms increasingly large a 
problem that, in the not-too-pleas- 
antly distant future, must be met. 
That’s the problem of prices. 

The cost of living rises. Ascend- 
ing, it gives rise to the conten- 
tion that, to strengthen purchasing 
power and thus support the prices, 
wages must go up. Yet, in many 
instances, if wages go up, prices 
will rise still higher. 

To price levels sufficiently high 
to assure profit, every sales execu- 
tive, every merchandiser, every ad- 
vertiser is committed; yet each of 
these well knows that, even in times 
of resounding boom, too high a 
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price well can serve as the toughest 
obstacle to a sale. 

Between a no-profit price and too 
high a price, every merchandiser 
must find some happy middle- 
ground. But in times such as these, 
it becomes increasingly apparent 
that the merchandiser’s interest 
really reaches farther back than he 
normally suspects. 

Today he needs to know some- 
thing about production—as much 
about it, in fact, as he can absorb. 
For now is the time when he must 
assure himself—lest he cripple his 
sales effort—that his prices don’t 
conceal, as a smoke screen, produc- 
tion processes that are obsolete and 
inefficient. 





: When one of the 
_ Sant more sober-sided 


observers of the 
business scene emits a croak about 
the dangers of credit inflation, he 
wins few friends among mer- 
chandisers in those lines of busi- 
ness in which credit inflation has 
come to be looked upon as a con- 
comitant—if, indeed, not the ac- 
tuating cause—of prosperity. 

Here is no intent to quench, not 
even to cool, the warm glow of 
optimism that is comforting and 
sustaining more business men than 
will admit that they feel the 
warmth at all. 

Until now, it seems, we’ve done 
fairly well. In his annual ad- 
dress before the Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce, Cleveland’s colonel- 
economist, Leonard P. Ayres, as- 
sured his hearers: 

“Our recovery so far may be 
truly termed a consumer-purchas- 
ing-power recovery, and it might 
also be characterized as a cash- 
and-carry recovery. It has been 
due chiefly to increased individual 
purchasing.” 

’ The consumer, to whom all in- 
dustry owes its existence, is back 
in the market, buying, and paying 
his way. Thus, in harmony with 
logic, and however inharmonious 
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the concept may be with classic or 
popular economics, the cycle starts 
turning. 

And now let’s not tempt faith, 
Let’s advertise. Let’s merchandise, 
Let’s sell. But let’s not forget at 
least one lesson from the painful 
past. 

Our business history has demon- 
strated that the future can be over- 
mortgaged. 

Having nearly razed our business 
structure and having proceeded 
well along toward rebuilding it, 
let’s be sure, before we go too far, 
that we're setting none of its sup- 
ports in quicksand. 





: In Detroit last 

toa week, the owlish 

Clarence Buding- 

ton Kelland made audible, publicly, 
a most engaging rumor. 

Detroit, Mr. Kelland told the Ad- 
craft Club at its thirtieth-anni- 
versary celebration, was being made 
the victim, outside its borders, of a 
“most malicious libel”—and, egad, 
on close inspection, the libel looked 
to be true! 

Here’s how it was: 

Here was America, nurturing 
and cherishing a Depression that 
we'd all come to love. And here 
was Detroit, a city that once was 
his home, the city in which he once 
edited the clean-faced and patriotic 
American Boy—here was Detroit, 
practically seceding from the 
Union. 

“And what has Detroit done?” 
chirped Mr. Kelland, thunder- 
ously. “I say, what has she done? 
As nearly as I can gather, the 
damned place has resigned from 
the Depression.” 

The truth is out. Unflinchingly, 
let us lay our national course. The 
issue is clear. If Detroit’s prosper- 
ity is the way of secession—and if 
this be treason, let timid souls make 
the best of it—then let us hitch 
our trailer to her star and, joyfully, 
join her rebellion. 
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—_ It's a bee line to your 
nearest dealer 


AKE it easy for your pros- 
pects to find your dealers. 


Don’t take the chance that they'll » 


get side-tracked to somebody 
else’s dealers. 

When your trade mark is 
listed in the classified telephone 
book, you definitely point out 
the authorized outlets that sell 
your brand. 

Let us furnish the facts as ap- 
plied to your business. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 
Trade Mark Service Division 


3 W. Washingtoe 
Chicago 





December Magazine Advettisi 


1935 1935 1934 1933 1935195 
Pages Lines Lines Lines — Jan.-Dec. Jan. De 
72,522 76,788 44,845 736,359 791 38 
59,235 ~~ 38,395 379,291 228,891 
41,981 a33,285  a32,975 394,735 415,73 
23,593 28,192 21,316 304,012 3183) 
The Spur Peery q 22,218 23,478 22,106 263,648 288 
Popular Mechanics 21,350 18,704 14,894 203,137 16 32 
House & Garden 20,421 29,870 24,364 259,309 339, 
American Home 19,611 12,251 7,152 234,340 147,85 
N. Y. Met. Edition 25,376 17,260 10,538 299,684 209, 
Yachting b19,529 b20,224 15,444 381,013 322,48 
Atlantic Monthly 19,491 15,414 18,346 139,319 78,41 
Motor Boating 19,224 16,254 14,823 318,556 29, 
Popular Science Monthly 18,348 17,859 13,105 160,094 156 94 
House Beautiful 18,105 19,989 9,207 235,031 248,126 
Boys’ Life 18,000 20,467 15,903 121,088 121 ‘ : 
Amercian Magazine 17,954 18,563 16,593 221,160 234, 
Vanity DE Wewdawan tins c'os dae 17,949 28,894 26,172 170,943 281,21 
Nation’s Business q 15,796 15,378 13,215 192,817 205,252 
Country Life 15,603 17,353 15,402 214,632 8,274 


Fortune 

Esquire 

Town & Country 
Cosmopolitan 


: 


we 


Redbook : 15,052 10,787 194,383 
Modern Mechanix & Inventions. 14,973 9,033 132,148 
The Sportsman 14,847 13,139 172,939 
The Stage 14,592 4,788 94,374 
Harpers Magazine 14,224 18,340 102,760 
Forbes (2 Nov. is.) q 13,176 8,511 127,419 


Arts & Decoration RP - 12,936 4,788 460,564 
Letters (2 Nov. is.) 12,709 40,108 
Banking 11,895 140,690 
Polo 11,214 9,954 105,878 
American Boy 11,137 9,289 93,284 
Better Homes & Gardens....... 11,064 7,284 212,311 
Christian Herald 10,370 10,512 112,622 
Field & Stream 10,296 8,294 161,749 
Model Airplane News ......... 7,836 79,947 
Radio TRsce bison pscsscdsecs 7,965 92,007 
Silver Screen 8,775 119,528 
Outdoor Life 5,417 129,124 
Screenland ........... 9,379 121,626 
Physical Culture 8,591 115,383 
The Instructor 10,692 135,601 
American Rifleman 7 7,363 113,421 
Modern Living 6,166 103,152 
Open Road for Boys ,13 ,295 51,218 
National Sportsman 103,784 
Sunset : 132,285 
Scribner’s § 68,957 
National Geographic ........... ; 7 

Life 

Grade Teacher 7,184 

Extension Magazine 7,076 

Hunting & Fishing 6,730 

Screen Romances 6,606 

Real Detective 6,386 

Review of Reviews 6,099 

Sports Afield 5,637 93,201 








(Continued on page 118) 
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1935 

Lines 

St. Ni 5,331 
True Detective Mysteries 5,178 
Travel 5,056 
American Golfer 5,013 
Startling Detective Adventures. . 4,909 
The Forum 4,636 
Film Fun 4,619 
Picture Play 4,290 
Elks — 4,228 
3,993 

Mag. of wel Street (2 Nov. is.) 9 3,928 
Munsey Combination 1 3,584 
American Mercury 3,444 
Rotarian 3,409 
Scientific 3,367 
Nature Sheets 3,346 
Dell Men’s Group 3,094 
— Forests 3,027 
2,664 

2,510 

American Legion Monthly 2,346 
Current History 2,212 
Street & Smith Combination.... 2,128 
Street & Smith Big 7 Group.... 1,848 
Blue Book 970 


1934 
Lines 
6,097 
4,818 
7,052 
10,266 
6,771 
6,721 
3,893 
2,774 
7,058 
4,879 
3,498 
3,248 
4,572 
3,431 
3,073 
2,446 
3,248 
3,780 
4,005 
2,844 
3,816 
2,300 
1,904 
2,408 
707 


1933 
Lines 
4,204 
3,379 
7,862 
6,188 
3,423 
6,742 
6,634 
4,433 
4,957 
4,401 
$,107 
3,574 
5,339 
1,563 
2,992 
2,584 
3,136 
2,940 
3,294 
1,575 
3,582 
2,674 
1,344 
2,688 
608 
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1935 


1934 


Jan. Ree Sond D 


35,891 
48,563 
84,413 
110,649 
52,861 


50,732" 


47,732 
42,922 
66,503 
047,945 
31,666 
37,912 
32,217 
44,085 





Totals 908,470 


699,042 9,960,835 


888,686 
a Two issues. b Larger page size. c Jan. -Nov. linage. d Nine issues. ¢ Aug. -Nov. lin: 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


1935 1935 

Lines 

72,454 

$6,860 

43,012 

36,817 

36,594 

4 33,985 

Parents’ Magazine .. a 19,043 
N. Y. Met. Edition a 20,716 
True Stor dip 16,768 
Pictorial ° ‘Sa 15,293 
Motion Picture .. ss 13,418 
Movie Classic .... = 13,383 
Mod Solreake be 12,792 
12,704 


11,982 
11,971 
11,968 
11,874 
11,691 
11,655 
11,634 
11,419 


1934 

Lines 
75,291 
60,500 
44,415 
42,451 
33,571 
42,729 


7,491 
5,368 
4,064 
6,701 
5,105 
1,000 


1933 

Lines 
$7,273 
48,001 
46,353 
37,541 
41,665 
41,545 
14,042 


16,806 
13,376 
15,480 


1935 


1934 


Jan.-Dec. Jan.-De 


926,688 
727,999 


7, 


488, 748 
481,739 
191,952 
171,438 
236,214 
218,544 
131,529 
131,337 
173,357 
164,765 
146,618 
146,0 


26,968 
19,054 





101,797 


$95,320 


-Dec. linage. 
"Continnad on palo 122) 


7,536,496 


860,57 
688,68 
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9,728,25 
Nov. lin 


Modern Magazines are 
the first choice of na- 
tional advertisers in 
the group field, carry- 
ing more pages of 
advertising than any 
other group in 1935. 


modern magazines 


MODERN SCREEN « RADIO STARS « MODERN ROMANCES © 149 MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK. N.Y. 
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Looky what we go | 








FIRST RANKING 


in advertising lineage-gain among 
all “home interest’’ magazines ; sec- 
ond among all general magazines. 


Average gain for all general mago- 
zines, 2.4%. The American Home, 


-- 98.5% 
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gHIS year 
Hom 





ane 750,000 circulation 


250,000 more readers 
than in 1934. A gain 


of 507% 
y 

















ee a 


We gave ourselves the horn 


The So if you hear a tootling, high and clear over Madi- 

. son Avenue—that will be us, marching around the 
Humes. office and blowing to our heart’s content. We feel 
wae fully justified . . . and anyway we want to practice 
up on next year’s Theme Song for Advertisers: 
**There’s No Place Like The American Home.’’ 


haa Hen 


's No. 1 medium for advertisers who sell anything for the home 








Fes 





Geand Totals .scdivecejecsecces 
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NATIONAL WEEKLIES (4 November Issues) 





1935 1935 1934 1933 1935 1 
Pages Lines Lines Lines *Jan.-Nov. Jan. 
Saturday Evening Post ........ 264 a179,800 138,269 133,971 1,671,594 
New Yorker ...ccccsecccecsses 310 a133,103 115,247 87,001 73,884 
COMME BD occ cccccceccccccsecves 178 a121,313 59,629 63,994 931,821 
y rT Titi, 254 109,007 82,930 65,293 1,003,957 
The American Weekly ........ 37 72,288 56,491 $7,185 702,935 
The United States News ...... 33 8,543 29,151 $20,551 
Business Week ........-.00000 86 436,867 20,632 18,153 299,008 
Litera SNS 5 n-ce0 ced nc bathe 68 230,496 28,709 22,928 264,029 
News-Week Dapiwerscceccs cede 65 a28,290 11,076 13,952 171,319 
ahs occ akces dees omes 56 024,126 20,755 18,970 242,610 
MOET Uha b> o 0-< codec geceween 18 7,682 6,727 5,614 62,583 
Tne BED. winn  coeretinansioioes 17 7,000 5,750 a8,150 78,116 
New Republic .............20+5 13 5,447 5,077 26,784 54,261 
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a Five issues. 


823,962 


CANADIAN (November Issues) 













$80,443 501,995 6,976,668 











1935 1935 1934 1933 1935 
Pages Lines Lines Lines *Jan.-Nov. 
DD Si cu WSs «659% 0450 0hooee a31,588 21,921 377,632 
Maclean’s (2 is.) ........ss++08 31,515 21,120 352,551 
Canadian Home Journal 26,289 24,933 293,065 
CRORE “niveaccceteteccce ed 23,213 17,385 267,410 
RAELEEELE -. oc ccectibe oc cm b21,266 b18,026 252,660 248, 
“exclusively Canadian .... 7,287 94,402 63, 
“ én comb. with U. S. ed.... 32 14,161 13,979 158,258 184 
Can. Homes & Gardens ........ 36 §©6¢24,150 21,030 11,908 181,212 164 
National Home Honthly ....... 30 20,719 22,446 17,980 186,279 223,1 
Canadian Business (Dec.) ..... 37 15,515 11,688 6,953 151,227 4136, 
The Canadian Magazine ....... 20 14,223 11,240 9,519 145,070 136.6 
TOURS we cad < eat ades tae sce ce 238,136 200,275 149,745 2,207,106 2,092,! 


a Larger page size, b Four issues. 


ec Oct. & Nov. issues combined. d Jan.-Dec. li 
2,572,365 2,264,724 1,892,690 26,681,105 25,597, 


“The December, 1935 linage for the magazines in the National Weekly and Canadi 
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Coutant Heads Marketing Group 


Frank R. Coutant, research director of 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., New York, has 
been elected president of the American 
Marketing Society, Leverett S. Lyon, 
vice-president of Brookings Institution, 
was made vice-president. John J. Karol, 
of Columbia Broadcasting System, is 
secretary and F. C. Wheeler, distribution 
counselor, treasurer. 

Regional vice-presidents are: Wil- 
liam H. Ingersoll, Ingersoll & Norvell, 
Inc., New York; C. A. Ehrlich, C. F. 
Hovey Coen , Boston; Louis D. 
Waldron, RCA-Victor Company, Phila- 
delphia; Charles J. Brand, National 
Fertilizer Association, Washington, D. C.; 
Allan Rood, Fuller-Smith & Ross, Inc., 
Cleveland; and Professor W. F. Gast, 
University of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo. 


Promotes Cordes 


Wilmer H. Cordes, with the firm for 
thirteen years, has been named manager 
of sales promotion — pevertising. with 
offices in M4 t i 
Steel & Wire Company. ite mrt 





groups will be published in theanuary 9, 1936 issue. 


+ 


And Now a Libel Suit 


The striking employees of Consum 
ers’ Research, Inc., Washington, N. J., 
filed a $500,000 libel suit against the 
corporation, its officers and directors in 
Warren County this week. The plain- 
tiff is the Technical, Editorial and Office 
Assistants Union, A. F. of L. No. 
20055. he complaint is based on a 
bulletin alleged to have been circulated 
y the corporation on or about Septem- 
ber 10, 1935, which, it is claimed, 
“falsely, maliciously and wantonly’ de- 
famed five members of the striking staff. 


Newark Club Elects 


Willard L. Bowman, peptielty director 
of Bamberger & Co., has been 
elected president of the Newark, N. J., 
Advertising Club. Eu W. Farrell, 
corneas a . ewark Evening 

ews, was ni president. 
Other officers are: Sete Woopresident. 
Patrick M. Feeney; second vice-presi- 
dent, Max Gans; third vice-president, 
Arthur deB. Robins; fourth vice-presi- 
dent, Thomas bye peneerer, Rages 

, ¢, and secretary, J. tuglass 
Gessford. = 
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COLLIER’S PROGRESS&=—=—=—= 

ov. Jan. 
me 1 
: 

1 } 
57 ‘ 
S633 
tamer NOW HONEY, 
8 8 DONT GO HIGH - 
at HAT JusT 
: Because 
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8 6,594 , Gooo / 
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ov. Jan.-N 
2 (300; 
1 347, 
55 288.9 
10-2458 
90 248, 
2 63, 
8 184 6 
12 1642 
19 223, 
7 -d1369 ’ 
0 136 
6 2,092, 
.-Dec. li 
5 25,597 
ind Canadi 

Consum- } 
m, N. J. Up 
inst the Jak Joem 
rectors in 
‘he plain- 
ind Office 

L. No. 
sed on a 

irculated ee 
Septem December Advertising: 

claimed, 


ing a the best December in Collier’s history . . . 
director Fourth Quarter: 





as been > F 
Mal best fourth quarter in Collier’s bistory . . . 
Evening 

president. = . 

me: | 1935:Second best yearin Collier’ shistory, 28 better than 
president, 2 eR % j 
Egat 1934 in advertising revenue, 18% better in linage 


Douglass 












The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 





IN the unbelievably narrow con- 
fines of a single issue of his 
morning paper, the Schoolmaster 
was recently confronted by the ac- 
companying parade of masquer- 
aders. 

This colorful collection of un- 
conventional costumes comprises, 
reading left to right, a slumber 
suit, “the first new idea in sleep- 
ing togs,” a pair of harem trousers 
and bras, a bonnie smart pyjama 
(take the advertiser’s word for it) 
and a shirt tail coat whose use ap- 
parently is calculated for mixed 
company—though you'd never guess 
it. 

It is perhaps not the province of 
this department to concern itself 
with such matters as style or any 
of the lesser phases of contempo- 
rary civilization, To hardier souls 
the Schoolmaster accords the privi- 
lege of caviling over the nuances 
of the sartorial art and the psy- 
chol of dress, Yet, when ad- 
vertising lends itself to the obvious 
destruction of such worthy insti- 
tutions as the good old-fashioned 
nightshirt, the bathrobe and plain 


clothes in general, it is perhaps 
high time someone does something 
about it. . 

In merchandising air travel, 
Eastern Air Lines are sending out 
a booklet called “A New Basis for 
Planned Business Travel.” 

Briefly, this book considers ex- 
penses for business travel in rela- 
tion not only to actual expense of 
travel but to the salary of the 
traveler, the point being that time 
wasted en route represents an extra 
expense in time paid for but un- 
productive. Charts show the points 
at which train travel becomes more 
economical than bus travel, air 
travel more economical than train 
travel—depending upon 1. the dis- 
tance and cost; 2. the salary of the 
traveler. 

The thesis of the book is that 
every medium of transportation has 
its use and that the planning of 
business travel should take all fac- 
tors into account, Certainly an in- 
teresting, imaginative statistical job. 

. 


ee 
The Electric Storage Battery 
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= Selectem 


worthy of Honorable Mention for layout, subject, and treatment 
in the Sixth Annual Exhibition of Poster Advertising Art 


he “Sea Side” Girl, advertising 
Old Gold — “America’s 
Smoothest Cigarette,” was posted 
in strategic locations for the P. 
Lorillard Company. 
The “Sea Side” pictorial was 
developed by Lennen & Mitchell, 
the agency for P. Lorillard Co. in 


collaboration with us. 


The poster was produced in the 
Erie plant. 











ILLUST 
A DIVISION OF THE UNITED STATES PRINTING & LITHOGRAPH CO. 
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ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN WANTED 


Presently employed and presently 
earning a very substantial income. 
Connection offered by new unique 
class publication enjoying a present 
circulation of 50,000 weekly in 
Manhattan. Salary or commission 
basis. Our sales organization has 
been informed of this advertise- 
ment. Replies held strictly confiden- 
tial. Letter must contain details 
concerning educational background, 
present and past connections and 
type of accounts presently carried. 
“X,” Box 203, Printers’ Ink. 


ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 


Available Jan. 1 


Twenty years with leading agencies— 
contact, plans, copy, agency manage- 
ment. Self-starter who can plan and 
carry through from preliminary sur- 
veys to completed advertising and sales 
promotion. Starting salary not so 
important as real opportunity with 
progressive agency or advertiser. New 
York or Pacific Coast preferred. “V,” 
Box 201, Printers’ Ink. 











ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 


able to produce immediate 
billing, can make a worth while 
connection with soundly estab- 
lished and fast growing agency. 


Write in confidence, our men know about 
thised. “W," Box 202, Printers’ ink. 

















AGENCY PARTNERSHIP 
Have had 18 


rs’ active business, 
advertising, publicity experience (Co- 


lumbia Journalism 
to join growin ew York agency 
as partner. Will make moderate capi- 
tal investment, Confidential. A 
Box 198, Printers’ Ink. 


duate). Desire 
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Company runs an advertisement jn 
a national weekly with a build-up 
for Exide dealers, headed “Mey 

. and Batteries.” The theme 
is, “you can expect any man who 
chooses to sell Exide, to be worthy 
of your confidence.” And the com- 
pany is thereby doing a job that 
should done more often in ad- 
vertising. The importance of mak- 
ing the distributor as well as the 
product well-thought-of is some- 
thing that cannot be over-em- 
phasized. 

What is equally impressive to 
the Schoolmaster is the photograph 
of the Exide dealer. He wears 
the leather jacket, cap and black bow 
tie you might expect of a service- 
man, and has the same hollow- 
cheeked leathery face. Better than 
most photographs, this one makes it 
easy to believe that the advertise- 
ment is really about an Exide dealer. 


Several weeks back a member of 
the Class sent in a classified adver- 
tisement clipped from the Chicago 
Tribune, which may be reprinted 
and allowed to speak for itself. It 
appeared among the Situations 
Wanted. 


Executives and Managers 

— — — EX-CONVICT — — — 

Two years’ experience in a penal 
institution of high national standing. 
Contrary to Lombroso’s theories, | 
am minus the underslung jaw, taking 
ways and baby-killing ambitions. My 
references (jail included) describe 
me as young, traveled, an excellent 
secretary-stenographer-correspondent, 
and possessed of business judgment 
(apologies to press agents). While 
the market for penal alumni is ad- 
mittedly in a slump, here’s an “Ex” 
who believes his value to an employer 
is enhanced BECAUSE of the experi- 
ence, and, for a good judge of human 
nature, I am and wi a good in- 
vestment. Anywhere and anything— 
with reservations. 





The sequel was written in the 
Chicago Tribune a week later. 
“An ex-convict who told the 





A.WANT 


ORGANIZATION 
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truth about himself in an advertise- 
ment for a job, reported yesterday 
that among the numerous replies 
he received there were fourteen 
legitimate offers of good positions 
in business enterprises. 

“So satisfactory were the re- 
sponses, he said, that he now is in 
the position of being able to choose 
his employment. e added that 
now he need not fear discharge 
because of his past as would have 
been the case had he taken a job 
without telling his story and it had 
become known later.” 

* e . 


Eight envelope inserts sent by 
distributors for the Caterpillar 
Tractor Co. to such various pros- 
pects as farmers, contractors, road 
builders, fleet owners, are adapted 
to the individual prospect. 

But, in particular, they are de- 
signed to stir up memories and so 
provoke the prospect’s interest. 
Each insert has as its cover a 
photograph that has been used in 
the Caterpillar national advertising 
program, The idea is, when a pros- 


pect asks himself “Where have I 


seen that before?” he will go 
further; he will open the booklet 


and read it. 
* - >. 


An old and valued member of 
the Class informs the Schoolmaster 
that he has recently been in trouble 
with, of all people, an English 
professor. The trouble arose in 
an innocent enough dinner conver- 
sation when the Class member used 
the word “contact” as a transitive 
verb. The English professor im- 
mediately said “contact” was not a 
transitive verb and that its use as 
such was a violation of the best 
standards of good English. 

The Class member beseeches the 
Schoolmaster to discuss the con- 
troversy and, if possible, to justify 
the transitive use of “contact.” 

The Schoolmaster has always 
felt that it was a little unfortunate 
that in the hands of certain Dr. 
pete ee oe a 

ing, e we s , has 
ceased to become a malleable tool. 
Language, it has always seemed 
to the Schéolmaster, was merely 
a medium of i an ex- 
pression of man’s fine desire to 
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A Sales Manager 


Who has demonstrated ex- 
ceptional ability in all 
phases of marketing 
is available now 


In 9% years as a major sales ex- 
ecutive for 2 nationally known or- 
ganizations and 2 years as marketing 
counsellor, he has proven that he 
can successfully— 
Develop new sales plans and carry 
them through— 


Develop plans for securing new 
dealer outlets and increased activi- 
ties from old accounts— 


Prepare and conduct sales con- 
ventions and sales schools— 


Select, employ, train, work with 
and supervise sales personnel for 
staples, specialties and intan- 
gibles— 


Secure the whole-hearted oco- 
operation of the sales personnel 
as well as dealers, distributors 
and their sales forcese— p' 

Supervise sales correspondence 
and advertising— 7 


Co-ordinate the activities of the 
field sales force with other divi-. 
sions of marketing. 


A strong personal salesman; in 7 
years of selling prior to his execu- 
tive experience, he led his organiza- 
tion without a break. A convincing 
public speaker; a forceful and ef- 
fective writer. Not a college man, 
but well educated, with an un- 
usually broad general business 
knowledge. Age 36; in excellent 
health, with abundant physical en- 
ergy and endurance. Does not object 
to as much field work as may be 
necessary. 

Is looking for a permanent con- 
nection, in which his future will be 
limited only by his own ability. If 
the opportunity is there, will be 
content in a large or small organi- 
zation, in a city of any size, in any 
section of the country. Would pre- 
fer to have his compensation based 
at least partly on results obtained. 
Address “H,” Box 194, Printers’ Ink. 
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Director of Sales 


Available 


Wide and successful experience 
in merchandising and selling 
products to wholesale houses for 
distribution through retail 
grocery channels. 


Enjoys close personal contact 
with buying headquarters of 
chain organizations in grocery, 
syndicate, department store and 
drug store fields. 


A producer of volume sales in 
his own right. A seasoned ex- 
ecutive. A leader with a back- 
ground of practical experience 
who enjoys the reputation of 
inspiring the men in the field. 
College man, age 42, Gentile, 
married. Available January Ist. 
Address *“*M,”’ Box 197, in care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


Golfing 


300,000 circulation— 
the largest strictly sifted 


class circulation in America. 
Published April to August inclusive. 
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communicate with his fellow me. 
The great Elizabethans looke 
upon language as something to be 
played with, molded to man’s pur. 
Rather than let expression 


words do the task of conveying 
their sky-soaring thoughts. 

Since the Elizabethans the Ep. 
glish language has been taking unto 
itself word after word as time de. 
veloped. Each new machine re 
quires a new description, each newly 
discovered star must have its name, 
Inventive genius has put nearly as 
much strain upon language as it has 
upon mechanics. 

We in the advertising business 
have been adding our own words 
to the language to take the place 
of words that were not there or 
shades of meaning that did not 
seem to be adequately expressed 
by words customarily used. Many 
popular expressions of the adver- 
tising business have come and gone. 
Others have remained. 

By certain standards of the En- 
glish language the word “contact” 
is not a transitive verb. One won- 
ders, however, by what royal edict 
it must remain intransitive. If man 
talking to man can express himself 
vividly and concisely by using 
“contact” as a transitive, then by 
all means let us cast over the dicta 
of the grammarian and mold “con- 
tact” to our own purposes. 

Therefore, because the School- 
master knows that so many thou- 
sands of people are using “contact” 
as a transitive, he casts a strong 
vote for it as such. And in his 
sleeve he says, “Fie to the English 


professors.” 
. * . 


With something even rosier than 
a blush of pleasure, the School- 
master submits to the Class a letter 
from W. B. Garthwaite, of the 
Pacific Railways Advertising Com- 
pany: 

You succeed, sir, in making your 
department a ay ene 4 for many 
of the choicest gems I have seen 





108ONTO 
MONTREAL 
winerPtG 
LONDON, ing 





GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA [ia 
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Classified Advertisements 


Classified ads cost seventy-five cents a line for each insertion. Minimum order five 
lines costing three dollars and seventy-five cents. Classified ads payable in advance. 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Mfr. share our sales promotion facili- 
oe a ht ba << = oy *- sales. 

xper es-Adv. i in- 
cludes ddr ph mail: fling lists, 
Multigraphs, etc. =_ tn 475, Marietta, O. 


Competent Sales Organization with of- 
fices established in Jamaica, Long Island, 
now representing builders of summer 
cottages, is ong for a kindred line that 
is worth whi We are getting results 
and will consider live legitimate product 
only, no substitutes or rackets. George 
Van Eyndhoven, 160-16 Jamaica Ave- 
nue, Jamaica, N. Y. 











HELP WANTED 


ADVERTISING SALESMEN (4) in New 
York, Boston, Chicago and Ohio to 
represent European publisher of three 
technical trade papers in machinery, elec- 
trical, radio and textile-machinery field 
on liberal commission basis. State experi- 
ence. Box 307, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED by mid-western retail and 
manufacturing concern: man or woman 
with ideas, can them into force- 
ful, living words. ust be able to vis- 
ualize re. have thorough knowl- 


edge of news r and int of sale 
advertising. Good opportu 








y for one = 
ambition and sufficient cupeetenae. 
plication must state age and salary de 
sired, with suitable samples of past 
work. Box 302, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING DISPLAY CONCERN 
OF NATIONAL SERVIN 

LARGEST NATIONAL ADVED. 
TISERS SEEKS SALES REPRESEN. 
TATIVE ON A DRAWING ACCOUNT 
AND COMMISSI BASIS; ONE 
CAPABLE HANDLING LARGE VOL- 
UME BUSINESS. LITHOGRAPH DIB- 
THOUGH NOT ESSENTIAL, 

IN FULL DETAIL. BOX $04, P. I. 
WANTED :—Engineering graduate with 
a beg yh += 


industrial experience 

ork for manufacturer of re- 
cording instruments and automatic con- 
trol quaiqment. Young, single man 
ferred rp = for acquiring thor- 
a“ preparation th courses 











Advertising Department Assistant, 
23-25. Broad Fen ey industrial -- 
Good typist. P 
= a ee ie. Bromine mpany. 
rewster + T- 
an 145 Nassau St., New York. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
reproduces illustra 
advertising’ lereture sales ee bulle- 
3 Se unnecessa: 33% 
pen far east yg Bae 2 


L Ere ano Canal St., " Cc. 


full 
fly equpped coke 


Box $05. Printers 











tate kind 
t, t, where eed = 








Loaded with eminen 
laughs. $5 mentite. "Single co ies 


back if you say so. 1376 utter 
os on San F 'rancisco. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Ad and Sales Promotion 

Ace copy: Jayout man; keen mer- 
chandising ability; effective plans. A-1 
experience. Wide-awake. Age 37. Box 
998, Printers’ Ink. 
ARTIST—Six years with a New York 
4A Agency, expert at layouts, lettering 
and typography. 29. Anxious to 
obtain a ition with a reliable firm as 
ART DIL OR. Box 301, P. I. 


PrRoMOTION MANAGER 
If you don’t want any man but want THE 


man for your Promotion Manager, write 
Box 999, Printers’ Ink. 


with proven successful 
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Advertisers’ Index 


Pace 
American Can Co. ......-seeeee: 58-59 
American Home ..........+++:- 120-121 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co..115 
Atlantic Lithographic & Printing Co..125 

er & Son, Inc., N. W. 1 
Baltimore Sam. .coccccccccccsvcces 45 
Boston Herald-Traveler 2 
Business Opportunity “N,” Box 198.126 


eeeeeeeeee 


Business portunity “R,” Box 199.107 
Business Week .......-seeeeeees 30-31 
Chicago American ..........-++++ 26-27 
Chicago Tribune .......eeeseeeers 132 
Cee GR i dupe ewes sec decccsecs 75 
Christian Science Monitor ......... 11 
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ified Advertisements .......... 129 
Collier’ Sy Sn detetinin ins oe ES « Ue oth 123 
The Comic Weekly ............. 76-77 
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Detroit Free Press .......-ee++05 46 
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en be, EPROP eee 97 
Farm Paper Publishers ......... 94-95 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. ....80-81 
Gebens, BR Fe Se RS eck Soh te 128 
Golfi ng Hbcctbdc edepsbcdecbesSec b's 28 
Good Housekeeping ............ 49 to 52 
Hinstings & Ca. oo. cscs cc cessccecs 103 
Hearst International Advertising Ser- 
SE errr rene 14-15 
Hearst New cwepages aqdhSbe onde s cb 34-3 
Help Want ‘ Box 202 ...... 126 
Help Wanted mf Box 203 ...... 126 
Indianapolis News ........+-ssee++ 21 
ty Mri ca nite eed Rama hbo oA 13 
RAOORG “end cwccsoccttegscccsosees 42-43 
Lord & Thomas ............++-- 22-23 
McCann-Erickson ........sssee005 8-9 
Milwaukee Journal ........+++++++ 6 
Modern Magazines .........s0e0+5 119 
New Yorker ........ 


New York News .... 
New York Times 





Biante TGR 2 oe 60 cise coe ewe 

Philadelphia Bulletin ............ 54-55 
Physical Culture .....2...escccees 99 
Portland, Oregon, Journal ........ 0 


Jou 7 
Position Wanted ed “M, a x 197 ....128 
Position Wanted “H,” Box 194 ees 
Position Wanted “V, a os 201 ....126 
Printers’ ‘ 
Progressive Grocer 





BUG ven canyoese cheep ods ess eiast 1 

Railway Express Agency, Inc. ....105 
Sunset Magazine ..............000- 83 
ER MEU, 0h can 960 6b0.04 ones 37-38-39 
EE Ateneo ¥an shbbs vanes on dbecas 68-69 
Want nization, J. A. ........ 126 
Washington D. c. a ave civeves 65 


Washington, D. C., Times .......86-87 


No responsibility is as- 
sumed for any omission 
o 
Advertising rates: Page Lc aol > half page $8: 


$33.18; eae 3 one- 


inch minimum, $10. 
2 line, minimum order $3.75. 
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in sixteen years of advertising 
reading 

In the November 14 issue of 
Printers’ InK is a characteristic 
item concerning Schuyler Eddy, 
wide-awake insurance man of 
Springfield, who sprung out of bed 
to capitalize an earthquake. The 
story reminds me of one I heard 
twenty years ago, at least, concern- 
ing another insurance man equally 
alert. 

His name was Nettleship. With 
a certain sense of advertising, he 
bought himself a flashy red road- 
ster, which brought him no small 
publicity in itself. In the back of 
the roadster he kept in readiness 
a supply of wooden signs, equipped, 
like real estate signs, with sharp- 
ened stakes. He then contrived 
some sort of a hook-up with fire 
houses throughout the city, so that 
he was notified as soon as an alarm 
came in. He knew that fires at- 
tract. crowds, and those- crowds 
were his opportunity. They were 
his prospects and he wanted to 
reach them while they were “hot.” 

As soon as an alarm came in, 
therefore, Nettleship leaped into 
his car and raced for the scene, ar- 
riving almost invariably before the 
fire department. He would then 
take one of the signs and place it 
conspicuously on the lawn of the 
burning dwelling, so that the crowd 
omy read: “INSURE WITH NETTLE- 
SHIP!” 


+++ 


Convention Dates 

National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, silvér anniversary convention, Ho- 
— al Ass thtcma New York, Jan. 20 


*° California Press Association, San 
Franciseo, Dec. 6 and 7. 

Virginia Press Association. mid-winter 
convention, John Marshall Hotel, Rich- 
mond, Jan. 17 and 18. 

National Association of Marketing 

Teachers, annual convention, Hotel 
ee so New York, Dec. 26, 27 
and 

* @« . 


Purdom Heads Milline Club 


W. Walter Purdom, of Emil ae 
cher and Staff, has been elected 
ident of the Milline Club of San 


ot teen ony 8 has been 

tary seen es Internationa! 
feng taba sa 8 has selected 
installed on on Deseuthiar 20. 
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PRINTERS’ INK 


AMERICAN OFFSET CORPORATION 

406 WEST 31" STREET & MEW YORK 

TELEPHONE: CHicKERING 4-4145 
- 


October 51, 1955 


Mr. E. P. Meade 
Printers' Ink 

185 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


Dear Mr. Meade: 


Since you are a one-rate paper I know 
you won't boost the prices on me if I tell you 


how pleased I am with the results of our adver- 
tising in Printers' Ink. 


We started with half columns about 
three months ago and got enough business out of 
that small space to justify an increase to full 
columns. 


Now it looks as if we will soon be 


full-page advertisers - so keep your fingers 
crossed, 


incerely 
’ 


Erich Brandeis 








AVERAGE NET PAID 
SUNDAY CIRCULATION 
DURING THE MONTH 
OF NOVEMBER 


1,000,000 


A GAIN OVER 
A YEAR AGO OF 


75,000 





— increasing the power of the 


advertising dollar because it is cutting 


the cost per reader. 


Chicago Tribune 
THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING |S 
POINT-OF-SHOPPING ADVERTISING 
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